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FOREWORD 


Spain was confronted with two historical problems involving centuries of 
panoply and tradition: Morocco and the monarchy. As for the monarchy, 
Generalissimo Franco seemed merely to be telling Spain and the world that he 
had yielded to the demands of the monarchists who were finally united in sup- 
port of Don Juan. Franco formerly supported Don Juan Carlos, the son of Don 
Juan, but he pointedly arranged to have his wife, Sra. Carmen Polo de Franco, 
call on Don Juan both in Portugal and in Madeira. She reportedly addressed 
him as "Your Majesty."' The probable restoration of the monarchy did not coin- 
cide with any likely restoration of the Spanish empire in North Africa. A 
painful withdrawal was in progress there, and the principal consideration was 
to make the best possible bargain in return for guaranteed rights in the 
territory which would remain. However, some Moroccans were still talking 
about boundaries which would extend far to the south, down to the mouth of the 
Senegal River. 


Portugal convicted Henrique Galvao to a long additional term in prison 
for his alleged revolutionary activities. The trial was secret, but the ver- 
dict was anticipated. The whole affair brought Portugal much unfavorable 
publicity abroad. Activity was starting for the election of President. As 
usual, the opposition was demanding guarantees of a free election. 


Mexico continued to exude optimism as the Partido Revolucionario Insti- 
tucional pressed presidential candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos into speech after 
speech precisely as if he were facing a genuine opposition. Some economists 
were fearing serious consequences to Mexico, however, as the recession in the 
United States failed to improve. What had seemed to be a feud between Colum- 
nist Drew Pearson and Mexican Ambassador to the Organization of American States 
Luis Quintanilla, was much more than that. Quintanilla had opposed Costa 
Rican Ambassador Gonzalo J. Facio's proposal to work: toward a cooperative 
Latin American disarmament program. Drew Pearson reported that Quintanilla 
attempted to line up an anti-Facio bloc at a "secret" breakfast, alleging that 
a disarmed Mexico would be at the mercy of the United States. Although 
Quintanilla's action was not taken seriously, it had the effect of sidetrack- 
ing a very worth-while plan, and gave Quintanilla a widespread reputation as 
being petulantly anti-American. 


With the inauguration of General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, Guatemala was 
given its first duly elected government since the assassination of Carlos 
Castillo Armas. Along with other coffee growing countries in general, Guate- 
mala was suffering from lower coffee prices which continued to descend despite 
the sizable quantities which were being withheld from the market. Presidents 
José Marfa Lemus of El Salvador and Ramén Villeda Morales met on the Honduran 
border to discuss mutual problems. Villeda Morales was finding it difficult 
to redeem campaign pledges of full employment. In Nicaragua, politicians were 
very active in anticipation of constitutional reform which President Luis A. 
Somoza planned to sponsor to remove himself and his family from the presidential 
succession. President-elect Mario Echandi of Costa Rica continued his good-will 
tours, everywhere promising to put into effect in Costa Rica the kind of dis- 
armament that Ambassador Facio was proposing in Washington, although the two 
names were not linked in the same proposal. The intricacies of family re- 
lations, which are extremely influential in Panamanian politics, again became 
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evident when Roberto and Gilberto Arias resigned important posts in the gov- 
ernment because their father, publisher Harmodio Arias, had disagreed 
editorially with official policies. 


Bleeding Cuba bled on as events seemed to be approaching a climax. Public 
opinion forced General Batista to seek the cooperation of civic groups and the 
Church in trying to work out some basis for a truce which would allow elections 
to take place in June. The whole plan failed miserably when Batista refused 
to relinquish control and Fidel Castro refused to cooperate in any way while 
Batista remained in power. Batista postponed the elections until November, 
reorganized his cabinet twice, thereby overcoming a crisis, and then began to 
prepare for what Castro called a "total war" which was to include another call 
for a general strike. 


A power crisis developed again in Haiti, and this time the President 
ousted the Army commander, General Kebreau, instead of vice versa. Rumors 
were circulating at the end of March that this was displeasing to General 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, but no official word of this ap- 
peared in Dominican papers. Instead, there was news of unparalleled prosperity 
and an attempt to blame the "Communists" for poor Dominican-Guatemalan re- 
lations. The Guatemalan Congress had again resolved to recommend the breaking 
of diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic because of alleged 
Dominican involvement in the assassination of Castillo Armas. The second an- 
niversary of the disappearance of Jestis de Galindez occurred on March 12, but 
the case was still far from being solved. In nearby Puerto Rico, Gilberto 
Concepcién de Gracia protested against government financing of political 
parties "on principle"; however, his principle seemed weak, as his party also 
appeared to be eligible to receive the same aid that the larger parties en- 
joyed. 


Venezuela was enjoying the full measure of democracy, but there was an 
undercurrent of expectancy as long dormant political activity got under way. 
The junta maintained control despite some reactionary violence attributed in 
part to supportets of the deposed Marcos Pérez Jiménez operating in Colombia. 
Armed terrorism also continued in Colombia, but the congressional elections of 
March 17 once again underlined a basic fact: the Liberal Party is unqutestion- 
ably the majority party, outnumbering the combined segments of the Conserva- 
tive Party by more than 600,000 votes. Even Laureano Gémez was obliged to 
admit that, despite the Pact of Sitges, the proper candidate for President was 
Liberal leader Alberto Lleras Camargo. Ecuador's boundary problem with Peru 
was revived. A deadlock ensued although Brazilian Foreign Minister José 
Carlos de Macedo Soares, who visited Lima and Quito, was expected to continue 
his mediation efforts in Rio. 


In Lima there were demonstrations and some violence as civil rights were 
restored following a 30-day suspension of guarantees. There were also strikes 
and rumors of conspiracies to overthrow the government. None of this news 
seemed as serious as Peru's declining ecnomic position, brought on largely by 
the reduced prices of its metals and other exports, although Peru was suffer- 
ing less than some countries which were dependent upon a single commodity. 
Bolivia's continued dependence upon tin as an export had failed, but Juan 
Lechin, the leader of the organized tin workers was trying to force the gov- 
ernment to continue its inflationary support of the miners. President Herndn 
Siles Zuazo again threatened to resign in the face of a series of strikes 
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promoted by Lechin, but he withdrew his warning when a violent reaction set in 
against Lechin. The feud between these two leaders was expected to continue. 


As Chile voted in an important by-election, the Communists were being 
wooed openly, despite the Law for the Defense of Democracy. As indicated in 
the special article in the Chilean section, the swing in the district involved 
was rightist rather than leftist. Observers, however, do not concede that 
this represents a trend which will carry over to the presidential elections 
in September. The visit of President Ibdiiez to Washington was still undecided. 


Radical Intransigente Arturo Frondizi, President-elect of Argentina, did 
not take an intransigent position regarding the role of foreign capital. He 
said that theoretical talk would be abandoned in favor of a realistic approach 
which would judge each case on its merits, implying that certain types of con- 
tracts could be worked out with foreign oil companies. However, businessmen 
were not reassured by reports that the government planned to exclude private 
capital from the export-import field. The government of General Aramburu had 
ended several prolonged strikes by relentless pressure and an estimated 5,000 
arrests, but the labor problem was still unsettled and apt to present Frondizi 
with his most difficult task. 


Uruguay's new President of the National Council, Carlos L. Fischer, faced 
severe economic problems which aggravated the political situation. Wool was 
not moving in the glutted world market, and workers who were displaced when 
the foreign packing plants closed down, were clamoring for jobs. In the 
search for a scapegoat there was a possibility that the six-year-old "'collegi- 
ate" form of government might become a victim. Neither was Paraguay content 
with its government, according to Church authorities. In the familiar pattern 
preceding the recent ousting of dictators in Latin America, a priest was play- 
ing a leading role. His name was Father Ramén Talavera. When the government 
tried to silence him through his superiors, they refused to disavow him, and 
the matter was dropped. Pastoral letters were taking the place of opposition 
newspapers which had been closed or censored. General Stroessner was one of 
the last of a diminishing list of Latin American dictators, and the opposition 
was freely predicting his fall. 


Brazil was buying and storing eight million bags of coffee in an effort 
to support the price in the world market. The truth was that coffee was in 
great surplus, much of it coming from large new areas in Parand state, and 
there was little likelihood that the price could be controlled. The result 
was financial chaos, with the cruzeiro at new low levels of around 100 to the 
dollar and with the business community crying for the scalp of Finance Minis- 
ter José Alkmin. Some predicted that even the job of President Juscelino 
Kubitschek was in danger. Only massive financial help from abroad seemed 
likely to be able to alleviate the situation, and not even Russia appeared to 
be interested in commitments on this scale. The United States would probably 
come to the rescue, although the loans being discussed in March were insuf- 
ficient for more than a temporary stopgap. However, Brazil continued to have 
an expanding economy, and was still attracting manufacturing capital in sub- 
stantial quantity. The charges against Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes 


were dropped, and he began an active campaign to rehabilitate and legalize 
the Communist Party. 


Joseph Chilton Shirley 
Assistant Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


In March, Spain offered to return to Morocco sovereignty over the 15,000- 
square-mile Southern Zone of the former Spanish protectorate. A proviso in 
the agreement to return this region was that Morocco accept latitude 27.40 
degrees North and longitude 11 degrees West as the northern and eastern 
boundaries of Spanish Sahara. Spanish troops have continued to control the 
barren former protectorate since Spain recognized full Moroccan independence 
in 1956. Madrid declined to comment on the reported offer, although no denial 
was made. About 5,000 soldiers of the Royal Moroccan Army took up positions 
along the Draa River, which forms the northern boundary of the Southern Zone. 
The army had not yet entered the disputed protectorate area, although it was 
rumored that it might be planning to do so. "We would be acting within our 
rights," an official spokesman declared, without confirming the possibility 
of such action. Meanwhile Spain had built up its air and ground forces based 
in the Ifni enclave 80 miles to the north. About 9,000 troops, at least two 
dozen Air Force Heinkel bombers, in addition to Junkers military transport 
planes, were based in Ifni, and Spanish naval units were lying offshore. 
Since the Spanish-French recognition of Moroccan independence in 1956, Spain 
had repeatedly sought to determine the exact borders between Morocco and 
Spanish Sahara. The Moroccan Government had, however, declined to define its 
territorial limits. Recently King Mohammed V and important Moroccan politi- 
cal leaders hinted publicly that Morocco should by right extend as far south 
as the Senegal River. This would automatically absorb Spanish Sahara and 
most of French Mauretania. According to authorities in Madrid, Spain was 
willing to negotiate with Morocco a return of both the Southern protectorate 
and even Ifni in return for clear-cut Moroccan guarantees of the Spanish 
holdings in the north. These are Ceuta, Melilla, Pefién de Alhucemas (in- 
cluding three small islands), Pefién de Vélez de la Gomera, a small rocky 
island, and the three small offshore Islas Chafarinas. 


The atmosphere was reported explosive in southern Morocco, where an 
estimated total of 18,000 refugees from the Spanish and French-controlled 
Sahara were waiting for the Moroccan Government to "liberate" their country 
from foreign domination. By the express desire of Rabat, Spanish commercial 
planes which had provided regular service to Moroccan cities canceled their 
flights after March 10. Iberia suspended its flights to Tetudn, Tangier, and 
Melilla, whose airport is in Moroccan territory. 


On March 1, the Spanish Government announced that its armed forces had 
successfully concluded a three-week campaign to drive Moroccan rebel bands out 
of the Spanish Sahara. A special tribute was paid to the French armed forces 
in neighboring French Mauretania who reportedly coordinated their activities 
with the Spanish to surprise Moroctan bands in a trap. Reports on the French- 
Spanish military cooperation against the Moorish irregulars of the Saharan Lib- 
eration Army were given prominence in Moroccan semi-official quarters. Al 
Alam, the newspaper of the Istiqlal party, reiterated charges of a united 
French-Spanish stand against the infiltration of Moorish irregulars into 
Spanish or French-administered territory. The three-week campaign in the 
Spanish Sahara reportedly left the area entirely in Spanish hands. Rebel 
Moorish bands were crushed or captured. The first phase of the action elimi- 
nated all rebel bands from Saquia el Hamra, a part of the province of Spanish 
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Sahara. Then the Spanish mopped up invading elements from the central Spanish 
Sahara. In order to show Morocco and all North Africa that it was determined 
to withstand pressure from the semi-official Saharan Liberation Army, the 
Spanish Government announced that it was prepared to help 30,000 Spanish colo- 
nists emigrate to the Spanish Sahara. This region embraces about 180,000 
square miles, an area three-fifths the size of peninsular Spain. The project 
was both political and economic. Franco wanted Spanish manpower on the scene 
if deposits of iron ore, copper, petroleum, and other subsoil wealth were 
found. The colonists would be settled mainly in the Villa Cisneros area. 
French geologists had found important iron ore and copper reserves at Tindout 
in Algeria and at Fort Gouraud and Akjoujt in neighboring French Mauretania. 
The colonization plan was still in its initial stages. The Spanish Army, 
headed by General Antonio Barroso, Minister of War, was known to be the guiding 
spirit behind it, although where the Army would find 30,000 Spaniards who would 
exchange the relative comforts of home for the perilous, lonely North African 
desert was an unsolved problem. 


Spain seized eagerly upon a French proposal for a western Mediterranean 
pact. The defense grouping was seen as the opening move in an effort to solve 
North African problems within a broader framework. French sources said that 
the pact would include Tunisia, Morocco, Spain, Italy, France, Libya, and 
possibly Britain and the United States. It would be a general security and 
economic alliance. Ya, voice of the important Catholic Action movement, 
praised Spain for having itself given the idea of such a pact its first "real 
meaning" in 1952. Ya said that French Premier Felix Gaillard, who advanced 
the proposal for a Mediterranean alliance in an address to the French National 
Assembly on March 7, had put forward as though it were his own an idea which 
had been circulating for at least 10 years. (Turkey suggested such a pact in 
1947.) The French proposal came at a time when Spanish officials were con- 
cerned over mounting tension between Spain and Morocco. Many Spanish diplomats 
thought that Morocco's recent belligerence reflected a desire to keep in step 
politically with President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia. 


High Spanish military circles were weighing the possibility of a defense 
arrangement with Britain for command of the Strait of Gibraltar on behalf of 
the Western world. This shift in Spanish strategic thinking came about largely 
because of the mounting Moroccan hostility toward Spain and the realization 
that Spanish control of Ceuta, an enclave in northern Morocco opposite Gibral- 
tar, might give Spain an important voice in western defense planning. The aim 
of Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella's recent trip to Portugal, accom- 
panying Sra. de Franco, was thought to be that of holding important defense 
talks with Portuguese officials about the western Mediterranean situation. 


Two visits during March by Sefiora Carmen Polo de Franco, wife of the 
Spanish Chief of State, to Don Juan, Count of Barcelona and claimant to the 
throne, substantially strengthened monarchist hopes. This apparent recognition 
of Don Juan by Franco came three months after the unification of all the im- 
portant monarchical groups behind him. On December 20, 46 Carlist leaders had 
sworn loyalty to Don Juan, thus ending 125 years of struggle within Bourbon 
Monarchist circles (HAR, XI: 4). Franco had previously supported Juan Carlos, 
the son of the pretender. Sra. de Franco, accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Castiella, first met with Don Juan in Estoril, Portugal, where he and his 
family have been living in voluntary exile since 1947. Four days later the 
Sefiora and Don Juan met again in Funchal in the Madeira Islands. According to 
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stories circulating in Spain, Sra. de Franco addressed the pretender and his 

wife as "Your Majesties,'' but no mention of these courtesies appeared in the 

Spanish press. After these visits Don Juan continued on a transatlantic trip 
aboard his yacht "Saltillo." He announced that the trip to New York was 


"purely a sporting adventure and no political meaning whatsoever should be 
attached." 


The government moved to relax its strict censorship, but only on the 
reporting and discussion of foreign affairs. With the sole exception of 
Ecclesia, official voice of the Roman Catholic Church, all publications in 
Spain are under strict government censorship. The Press Bureau, a government 
agency, announced that henceforth news coverage of foreign affairs would re- 
flect only the "views of the newspaper printing it or the commentator writing 
it, and would in no way involve the government's foreign policy.'' This move 
was a result of embarrassment caused the regime by protests from embassies in 
Spain whenever views unfriendly to their governments appeared in the Spanish 
press. However, all newspaper editors are appointed with the government's 
approval, newsprint is allotted to papers by the government, and the penalties 
of incurring government displeasure are so severe that they act as automatic 
censorship. The new "relaxation" was therefore virtually meaningless. 


Protestant churches in Spain designated Sunday, March 2, as a day of 
special intercession and prayer for seeking means to legalize the civil 
marriage of Protestants. Non-Catholics face difficulties in obtaining a civil 
marriage in Spain and severe discriminations afterward. The Ministry of 
Justice refused appeals in 11 cases, stating that "the non-Catholicity of the 
parties was not sufficiently proved." Conversion to Protestantism was not 
considered sufficient proof. A government decree of October 1956 seemed to 
provide a legal basis for the civil marriage of non-Catholics, even in the 
case of those who had been baptized Roman Catholics. But the Catholic Church 
so influenced Spanish authorities that they tended to demand almost impossible 
"proofs" of "apostasy" and the profession of another faith. 


On March 17 the 12-day strike of Asturian coal miners ended as a result 
of government threats. Two days earlier the government announced the suspen- 
sion of constitutional rights in parts of Spain, thus assuming authority to 
make arrests without a judicial order, to hold prisoners for more than 72 
hours without making an accusation against them, and to expel strike leaders 
from the region. Franco ordered that pertinent provisions of the "consti- 
tution," the so-called Fuero de los Espafioles (Charter of Spanish Rights) be 
abrogated for four months in northern coal-mining areas because of an "illegal 
work stoppage.'' Large posters announced the cancellation of the military 
deferment previously granted young miners. Leaders of the strike and those 
who took an active part in it were told they would be sent into the Army. The 
strike began on March 4, the anniversary of a similar strike in 1957. The 1958 
strike started when eight miners were laid off because of lack of work. Others 
left the mines in protest. At one point nearly 10,000 miners were involved. 
About 8,000 miners around Oviedo conducted a 10-day slow-down strike for higher 
base pay, and in retaliation they were locked out by the mine owners. The 
government's action was aimed at preventing the remainder of the 100,000 miners 
in northern Spain from walking out in sympathy. It followed the March 14 pub- 
lication of the government's decreeing of a new labor law intended to permit 
limited collective bargaining between management and labor in Spain for the 
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first time in 25 years. It would operate only under rigid government super- 
vision, and strikes would still be barred. 


The Asturian coal-mining region has long been the scene of tough, unyield- 
ing hostility to any semblance of right-wing political, economic, or social 
interests. However, informants report that the miners were not motivated this 
time by political discontent. The grievance was economic. The miners wanted 
more money, although they are among the highest paid workers in Spain, taking 
home monthly between $60 and $100. They complained they earned these wages 
mainly through overtime, extra production bonuses, and allowances dependent on 
family size. José Maria de Areilza, Spanish Ambassador in Washington, stated 
the strike organizers were following Communist orders and were only concerned 
with launching a political maneuver to embarrass the government. Replying to 
a New York Times editorial ("How Franco Governs"), he took issue with the 
classification of Spain as a totalitarian police state, ruled by the will of 
one man. At the end of March, police arrested 11 persons, charging they were 
Communists who fomented the 12-day strike of Asturian coal miners. A com- 
muniqué from the General Security office said the 11 were ringleaders of the 
strike which cost the country $2 million in coal production. Reliable govern- 
ment sources said nearly 80 persons had been arrested in all. 


Later in March, a second important strike movement threatened Spain as 
industrial disturbances continued to spread. Three major automotive and 
engineering companies were affected by a slowdown of their 15,000 workers. By 
March 26 at least 30 shop stewards had been arrested, and the movement was 
affecting indirectly as much as 60% of Barcelona's industry. The three com- 
panies affected belonged to the government's National Institute of Industry, 
which promotes industrial development throughout Spain. The government 
ordered six Barcelona plants closed until the workers agreed to resume work 
pending government investigation of their grievances. Official sources 
ascribed the unrest to Communist "watchwords" broadcast by the Toulouse radio 
in France, but long-standing worker discontent over inflation and working 
conditions was a more likely explanation. By March 28 the anti-government 
strike movement had spread to many of Barcelona's major textile plants. Both 
the metal and textile trades were reported virtually halted, either by 
government-ordered lockouts or by workers' resistance. At least 30,000 
workers were temporarily out of work. Contingents of armed and mounted police 
patrolled the major industrial suburbs. The walkout became a "strike of 
nerves." During March 1957 there were strikes on a smaller scale in engineer- 
ing and textile plants in the area. Tension in 1958 eased off on the eve of 
the traditional Palm Sunday holiday. The workers and government appeared to 
have called at least a temporary truce. The work stoppage coincided with a 
prolonged boycott by students of the Faculty of Medicine at the University of 
Barcelona protesting a government decision to add to the course of studies two 
years of specialization. 


Meanwhile rumors increased in Madrid that the peseta would soon be devalu- 
ated. The new rate of exchange would probably be 52 pesetas per dollar. At 
present, the official exchange rate is 42 to one, and the free market rate is 
57 to one. The. conclusion of operations to withdraw the peseta from the 
Northern Zone of Morocco and the imminence of the tourist season in Spain were 
two factors that would make this an auspicious time for a devaluation. 
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The United States granted Spain $15 million to finance imports of indus- 
trial raw materials. This grant brought U.S. aid to Spain during the fiscal 
year 1957-8 to $56 million, and total aid under the mutual security program 
to $365 million. American Ambassador John Davis Lodge also announced Spain 
would be permitted to buy about $4 million worth of American surplus cotton. 
Payment would be in pesetas, most of which would be returned to Spain as a 
long-term loan. Washington was also reported to be weighing a confidential 
request by Madrid for a total of $250 million in economic aid in this and 
each of the next few fiscal years. The Spanish request would amount to an 
annual increase of roughly $80 to $100 million, or about 30% to 40%, over 
economic aid granted to Spain during any of the last three fiscal years. 

Such assistance in the 1956-1957 fiscal year totaled $160.9 million. For the 
fiscal year 1957-58 (ending June 30), Congress authorized economic aid 
amounting to $148.4 million. The $250 million annual minimum was set by 
Franco during a two-hour conference with Secretary of State Dulles in Madrid 
last December 20. Spanish officials made no secret of their belief that 
present U.S. economic aid to Spain was insufficient. They also deprecated 
the kind of aid being given and wanted more military assistance. 


Spain concluded agreements with Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Hungary for the 
financing of trade with these countries. (Spain does not have diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia or Hungary.) Similar agreements were recently 
entered into with Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


PORTUGAL 


Former army captain Henrique Galvdo, aged 64, already serving a five- 
year sentence as a leader of the abortive revolutionary movement of January 
1953, was sentenced on March 28, after a secret trial, to another 16 years 
imprisonment and 20 years suspension of political rights (HAR, X: 229; 

XI: 70). He had been arraigned on 13 counts, including charges alleging 
that he had written a pamphlet to incite rebellion and that he had defamed 
the President, the Prime Minister and other members of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. He has a right to appeal to the Supreme Court and the tribunal was 
scheduled to meet after Easter to hear the appeal in case he makes it. 

Others sentenced with Galvao were Filipe Mendes, a lawyer, who was given 10 
years imprisonment, the term being subsequently reduced to two years in view 
of his past services to the nation, and Abel das Neves who was to serve a 
term of two years. The office worker, Jodo Almeida Lourengo was acquitted. 
The Observer of London in an editorial of March 23 entitled "A Shocking 
Sentence" protested that the verdict of this secret trial "should not be 
allowed to be the last chapter in his (Galvdo's) story." Alleging that 
Galvao's real trouble began when he told the truth about forced labor in 
Angola in a report, the Observer noted that Portugal had continued to pro- 
hibit any investigation in Angola by the United Nations "partly on the unreal 
ground that Angola is not a colony but an overseas province of Portugal." 


Speaking at the inauguration on March 26 of a pressroom in the National 
Secretariat of Information in Lisbon, César Henrique Moreira Baptista, who was 
recently made head of the National Secretariat of Information, Popular 
Culture and Tourism (HAR, XI: 69), presented once again Portugal's position 
on freedom of the press. He said that press freedom should not extend to the 
dissemination of errors or half-truths; moreover, national security also im- 
poses restrictions upon what, when, and how information should be made public. 
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According to Moreira Baptista, the recent UNESCO publication Le droit de 
l'information restricted freedom of the press even further when morals, family 
unity, public health, and justice were at stake. Portugal is one of the few 
countries outside of the Iron Curtain which unequivocally states its authori- 
tarian position regarding press freedom. Article 22 of the Portuguese Consti- 
tution states: "Public opinion is a fundamental element of the politics and 
administration of the country; it shall be the duty of the state to protect it 
against all those agencies which distort it contrary to truth; justice, good 
administration and the common welfare." Article 23 further provides that 

since the press exercises a public function, it may not refuse to insert any 


official notices on matters of national importance sent to it by the govern- 
ment. 


These observations on freedom of the press were made about a week after 
the opposition, especially the Social Democrats, announced that they had chosen re- 
tired Admiral Manuel Carlos Quint&do Meireles as their candidate for the June 8 
presidential elections. Admiral Quint&o Meireles, who is 77, was an opposition 
candidate in the 1951 election, in which General Francisco Higino Craveiro 
Lopes was elected. At that time Admiral Quintao Meireles withdrew three days 
before the balloting, charging that the elections would not be fair. The oppo- 
sition once again asked the government to give, within 10 days, definite 
guarantees that the next elections would be free. The requested guarantees 
included freedom for electoral activities and meetings, wider control by the 
opposition of the polling stations, and the end of press and radio censorship. 
The government replied that the existing electoral laws satisfied all the 
requests from the opposition. 


Reporting on a private interview with Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, 
Jacques Ploncard d'Assac, of the magazine Nation Francaise, said that the 
Portuguese Premier thought the game of the Afro-Asian nations of pitting the 
West against the Soviet Union was merely helping Russia and hurting the Afro- 
Asian nations. According to Salazar, the only way out for them was to increase 
private foreign investments, as a necessary step leading toward industriali- 
zation. According to the French reporter, Salazar reiterated that the "great 
problem" for the world was the wavering of the West, which should once and for 
all define its international policy and then carry it out. 


Interestingly, the same solution which Salazar offered. for Afro-Asian 
problems was indicated by the chairman of the Bank of London and South America, | 
Sir George Bolton, to avert the annual trade deficit of metropolitan Portugal. 
He said that a substantial increase of foreign investments was necessary to 
increase exports. In 1957 Portugal imported a total of $504 million, an in- 
crease of 13% over 1956; consequently, the foreign trade deficit rose to 
$215 million as compared with $143 million in 1956. Exports showed a slight 
decrease. Of the total deficit, 30% was with Germany ($64 million); the 
deficit with the United States was $29.6 million; with France, $26.7 million, 
and with Great Britain, $26 million. As usual, the favorable balance with the 
overseas provinces lessened metropolitan Portugal's deficit. Moreover, as of 
January 1958, Portugal's deficit with the European Payment Union was about 
$6 million, which was less than one third of France's deficit with the EPU. 
Even though foodstuff imports decreased as compared with 1956, they accounted 
for most of the deficit, together with machinery, tools, raw materials, and 
textiles. It did not escape the press, though, that $14 million went to pay 
for 13,169 passenger cars imported mostly from Germany, France, England, and 


Italy, a sum almost equal to that spent for 5,631 sorely-needed trucks and 
1,039 tractors. The budget for 1958 exceeded that of 1957 by approximately 
7% both in anticipated receipts and expenditures, taxes remaining practically 
unchanged. Receipts were expected to be 8,590 million escudos, and expendi- 
tures about 8,577 million escudos, in keeping with the modest economic growth 
for the year. Portuguese policy was officially described as "expansion with 
stability." 


The first group of new low-rent houses for families relocated from the 
old ilhas (slums) of Poérto was inaugurated on March 1 by the Minister of 
Public Works. The project, started in 1956, provided 128 new homes, each 
with three bedrooms, a combination dining-living room, kitchen and bathroom. 
Rent would be only 180 escudos a month (about $6.30); the total cost of the 
houses was about $200,800. Another group of 900 houses was planned in 1958. 


The two leading Danish breweries, Carlsberg and Tuborg, announced plans 
to build a big brewery in Portugal in order to meet competition from German 
and Dutch firms already there. Danish contractors were to carry out the 
construction. 


In the last decade Angola has played an increasing role in the Portuguese 
economy. Since 1955, the most valuable export in the escudo area has been 
coffee, practically all from Angola. In 1955 about 67 million escudos in 
foreign currencies were received for coffee, in contrast with 51 million from 
cork products, the second Portuguese export. In 1955 Angolan production was 
about 55,000 metric tons; in 1956 it rose to about 90,000 metric tons earning 
56 million escudos. Angola, like Brazil, has been almost entirely dependent 
on its coffee crop and subject to the same suffering from world price fluctu- 
ations. For the past few years Portugal has shown increasing interest in huge 
Angola and encouraged crop diversification and industrialization. The oil 
fields discovered in 1956 were still far from producing the hoped-for million 
tons of crude oil a year. Hydroelectric power production seemed to be the 
government's prime concern, because within the next 10 years Angola would 
require about 14,000 million kilowatt-hours a year. The Quanza River, located 
in the most developed part of Angola, close to its capital Luanda, offered the 
best possibilities. The drop from 2400 feet to about 50 feet would permit the 
construction of six power plants with 4 yearly output of about 17,000 million 
kilowatt-hours. Plans for three of these plants were ready, but a new project 
was presented to replace the three by a single plant with a penstock fall of 
900 feet. This project, requiring the construction of a long tunnel, would be 
more expensive but alone could produce about 10,000 million kilowatt-hours a 
year. Portugal's tight budget policy does not allow much money for public 
works in Angola; consequently, foreign capital was being wooed and this prov- 
ince appeared alluring even to industries from metropolitan Portugal, since in 
Angola raw material, fuel and labor were much cheaper. In 1956 Angola ex- 
ported approximately 90,000 tons of coffee; in 1957 coffee exports dropped to 
76,000 tons, of which 56% went to the United States. 


The Minister of Overseas Provinces was authorized to negotiate a contract 
with Standard Oil Company of New Jersey granting exploration and exploitation 
rights for petroleum and related products in Portuguese Guinea. The new oper- 
ating company would be called "Esso Exploration Guinea, Ltd." The concession 
would be for three years, with some extensions promised if the company expended 
$4 million during that period. 
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Mexico's Ambassador to the Organization of American States (OAS), Luis 
Quintanilla, provoked reaction by his opposition to a Costa Rican proposal to 
reduce armament in Latin America (see COSTA RICA). In his syndicated column, 
Drew Pearson asserted that Quintanilla called a "secret"' meeting of OAS ambas- 
sadors at which he accused Costa Rica of conspiring with the United States to 
disarm and endanger the rest of Latin America. According to Pearson, 
Quintanilla implied that the United States had designs on Mexico, and that 
Mexico would not disarm unless the United States did likewise. Quintanilla 
publicly denied these statements and said he did not believe there was any 
special alliance between Costa Rica and the United States, adding that he 
had no fears of U.S. aggression. 


Drew Pearson, however, stood his ground, explaining that he had actually 
toned down the Ambassador's remarks. Pearson accused Quintanilla of seeking 
Latin American support by attacking the United States. Senator Wayne Morse, 
who had Pearson's article inserted in the Congressional Record, said that 
Mexico's stupidity in fearing U.S. aggression was exceeded only by U.S. stu- 
pidity in making arms available to Mexico. Whereas Excelsior and other Mexico 
City papers defended Quintanilla, Guadalajara's Informador accepted Drew 
Pearson's version of Quintanilla's remarks and censured the Ambassador's 
“anachronistic attitude and undignified behavior." 


The failure of wages to keep pace with the rising cost of living, esti- 
mated at more than 1% a month in 1957, caused an increasing number of labor 
disputes. Following the solution of the February telegraph strike (HAR, 

XI: 71-2) in which workers were granted a 30% wage increase, a telephone 
strike was avoided at the last minute when the company agreed to a 40% rise 

in wages and increased social benefits. Several unions joined in a four-day 
strike against the Mexico City newspaper El Universal, which finally granted 
workers a 15% raise. The Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME) threatened 
to strike unless a 30% raise, a 40-hour week, and several housing and vacation 
benefits were incorporated in the new contract under discussion with the 
Mexican Light and Power Company. Negotiations broke down as the company 
pleaded inability to raise wages since its rates are kept low by the govern- 
ment. The union countercharged that the company had made substantial profits 
and was exploiting the strike danger to win from the government a price in- 
crease and a tax reduction. The company, which has mainly Canadian, U.S., and 
Belgian capital, was founded about 1904, but paid no dividends between 1914 
and 1952. In 1957 the common stock paid 7%. While the SME further accused 
the company of asking the government to amend the constitution so as to take 
away the electrical workers' right to strike, Angel Olivo Solis, leader of the 
labor confederation of Mexico City, Federacién Revolucionaria de Trabajadores 
del Distrito Federal, asked President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines to expropriate the 
light company because of its aggressive attitude toward the SME workers. The 
strike was scheduled to start on April 10 unless an agreement was reached. 

The pattern recalled the expropriation of the Argentine power company CADES, 
with which the Mexican company was affiliated. Several other strike deadlines 
were set as a result of disagreements over new labor contracts. 


Declining world raw materials prices continued to unsettle the economy. 
The Mexican Government aided coffee growers, who had complained of low prices 
and high taxes, by reducing the export duty on coffee 43 centavos (about 3.4¢) 


| 


a kilo. The domestic price of coffee in Mexico had dropped 50%, partly be- 
cause of a surplus resulting from the Mexico City Coffee Agreement of October 
1957, under which Mexico withheld 10% of its exports from the international 
market. 


The government decided to reduce the export duties on lead beginning 
April 1 to help relieve the mining crisis which had reached such proportions 
that a group of small companies favored nationalization as the only alterna- 
tive to ceasing operations. The Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, a 
subsidiary of Anaconda, which in 1957 produced 42% of Mexico's copper exports 
and 70% of the domestic supply, threatened to halt production unless the 
Mexican Government reduced the export duty on that metal. The company an- 
nounced the discovery of several new deposits, but apparently was not willing 
to exploit these unless the export duty were lowered. 


New York Times editorial writer Herbert L. Matthews observed that Mexican 
leaders are very worried about the effects of the U.S. recession on the 
Mexican economy. He said that when the U.S. economy suffers a little, Mexico, 
which depends on cotton, coffee, and mineral exports, suffers a lot. This 
statement contradicted the assertions of Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo 
Flores who, apparently foreseeing an immediate upturn in the U.S. economy, 
stated that Mexico had already weathered the worst effects of the U.S. re- 
cession. Observers in the United States noted that, although in 1957 Mexico 
was $175 million short of paying for $890 million of U.S. goods, its govern- 
ment apparently anticipated a growth in dollar revenue since it took no 
steps to curb imports which were rising in late 1957. An increase in Mexican 
dollar income would have to come from a growth in income from 1) exports to 
the United States, 2) U.S. tourist spending, or 3) braceros working in the 
United States. A rise in exports would depend on an immediate upturn of the 
U.S. economy. Tourism, according to Herbert L. Matthews, grew during Febru- 
ary and March after a short drop, but some economists estimated there had 
been an over-all decline in the number of tourists going to Mexico since 
before the recession. The decline in tourism was blamed on the rise in Mexi- 
can prices relative to U.S. prices during 1957, indicating that the stimu- 
lating effect on tourism of the April 1954 peso devaluation had been nullified 
by inflation. The decision of the U.S. Department of Labor to restrict the 
entry of Mexican braceros in order to relieve unemployment might mean a con- 
siderable reduction in bracero remittances. On the other hand, the number of 
braceros contracted in the lower Rio Grande Valley, Texas, in the January- 
March period was triple last year's figures. This was partly explained by 
increased acreage under cultivation because of more rainfall and higher fruit 
and vegetable prices. If Mexican dollar revenue should not increase, there 
was fear that another devaluation of the peso might be necessary, but Carrillo 
Flores denied this possibility. 


Carrillo Flores, writing in the April issue of Foreign Affairs, presented 
a glowing picture of Mexican economic progress under the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI) regime. He pointed out that in the period 1939-56 the 
gross national product increased an average of 7% a year, agricultural produc- 
tion multiplied 2.5 times, and the volume of manufactures increased 62%. 
Matthews stated that industrialization slowed down during President Ruiz 
Cortines' term of office because of lack of capital. Carrillo Flores, in 
maintaining that real per capita income had doubled since 1939, and that the 
share of income going to workers had grown from 22% in 1952 to 32% in 1956, 
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seemed to contradict an estimate made in 1955 that wages fell from 30.5% of the 
net domestic product in 1939 to 23.8% in 1950 and 21.4% in 1954.* 


However, political scientist S. Walter Washington, in an article on Mexi- 
can Communism in the same issue of Foreign Affairs, stated that the lowest class 
of Mexicans live no better than they did before the Mexican Revolution. Accord- 
ing to Washington, the number of Mexicans in this class has increased even 
though the middle class grew faster. Washington, who was First Secretary of 
the American Embassy in Mexico City in 1945-48, and is a lecturer in the Woodrow 
Wilson Department of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia, gave various 
reasons why the Communist Party has not prospered in Mexico. He pointed out 
that the Mexican Revolution preceded the Russian Revolution an‘ that Mexican 
leaders have retained control by a skillful combination of ruthlessness and 
tolerance. The PRI (official party) has absorbed or bought off the politically 
ambitious, while PRI tolerance of the Communist Party has avoided Communist 
martyrdom. Washington also asserted that the U.S. Government exercises enough 
influence in Mexico to discourage left-wing activity. He cited Mexico as an 
example of a country where nationalism has not identified itself with Commu- 
nism. 


PRI presidential candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos toured the states of 
Guanajuato, Michoacan, Colima, Jalisco, Coahuila, and Nuevo Ledn, carefully 
discussing regional problems and promising schools, irrigation works, and com- 
plete civil liberties. Rodriguez Garcia Trevifio pointed out in Excelsior that 
Mexico is free 364 days da year, the 365th day being election day. Criticizing 
the lack of free elections, Garcia Trevifio said the PRI had done nothing to 
further political maturity. In this regard, Excelsior correspondent Carlos 
Denegri interpreted Lopez Mateos' promise of civil liberties to mean a pledge 
of electoral reform. 


Luis H. Alvarez, presidential opposition candidate for the conservative 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) toured Baja California, Sonora, Jalisco, and 
Michoacan. Alvarez characterized the national Chamber of Deputies as a place 
where robbers and illegal profiteers are maintained, while in the Senate old 
men pass out decorations and congratulate each other. He suggested dissolving 
the Congress, which he said was controlled by the President, and using the 
money saved to help solve Mexico's great need for more schools. In Tonila, 
Jalisco, Alvarez and his wife were held at gun point by rural guards, and PAN 
officials were jailed when they protested against the heckling which disturbed 
a PAN rally. PRI slogans were shouted through a public address system rented 
by the mayor and operated and owned by the police chief's brother. The rural 
guards were restrained by soldiers called in from another town. The PAN also 
complained that their local leaders were threatened and beaten on several 
other occasions. 


President Ruiz Cortines inaugurated Ciudad Pémex, a new natural gas plant 
near Macuspana, in the state of Tabasco. The new plant, which is operated by 
PEMEX, the government oil monopoly, is designed to handle 300 million cubic 


* 
Rodrigo V. Vidal, "Ingreso Nacional en Mexico," Comercio Exterior, 
December, 1955, as quoted in Cuestiones Nacionales, June, 1957, p. 19. 
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feet of gas a day. The natural gas will first be processed to yield propane, 
butane, gasoline, and kerosene, and then will be compressed into tanks. A new 
pipeline connects Ciudad Pémex via the oil refinery at Minatitldn to the port 
of Salina Cruz on the Pacific side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. From there, 
ships can carry the natural gas products to Sonora and other northern states 
which have traditionally imported U.S. oil products. Ciudad Pémex is equipped 
with a steam plant to supply electric power to the region. Ciudad Pémex is 
part of the over-all attempt to make Mexico self-sufficient in petroleum 
products. PEMEX chief Antonio J. Bermidez claimed this goal would be attained 
by mid-1958. However, World Oil magazine statistics indicated that PEMEX oil 
production fell 7% in 1957, although the Bank of Mexico showed a 10% increase 
in Mexican oil production in the same year (HAR, XI: 73). 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The first few days of March were highlighted by the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, which re-established political stability in 
Guatemala for the first time since the assassination of President Carlos 
Castillo Armas in July 1957. Prior to inauguration but immediately upon his 
return from a good will tour of Central America, Mexico, and the United States 
(HAR, XI: 75), Ydigoras issued a "Democratic Creed" which he proposed to 
follow during his presidential term. In the creed, he promised strict en- 
forcement of the constitution and laws of the country, in cooperation with the 
Supreme Court and Legislature; freedom of speech, press, labor organization, 
and political action; social justice and free public education; an effective 
Army for defense but not for political purposes; an efficient police force to 
protect the rights of individuals; and a reduction of the extreme mass poverty. 
The actual swearing-in ceremony took place on March 2 when Ydigoras was in- 
ducted for a six-year term by Julio Prado, newly elected president of Congress. 
President-elect Mario Echandi of Costa Rica was the President's special guest 
at the inaugural activities. 


As his first official duty, President Ydfgoras announced appointment of 
the following Ministers: Carlos Garcfa Bauer, Foreign Relations; Hernan 
Morales Dardén, Interior; Enrique Garcfa Salas, Agriculture; José Guirola, 
Economy; Carlos Gonzdlez Siqui, Labor; Carlos Salazar Gatica, Finance; Colonel 
Marco Aurelio Mérida, Education; Dr. Mariano Lépez Herrarte, Public Health; 
Arturo Pafz, Communications; Ramiro Flores, Secretary General; Guillermo 
Davila Cérdova, Presidential Secretary; Mario Ziridén Lara, Secretary of Infor- 
mation. The recent interim President, Colonel Guillermo Flores Avendaijio, 
declined an appointment as Minister of Defense, so Colonel Roberto Lorenzana 
was named to the post. 


Although much U.S. skepticism regarding Ydigoras' position in Guatemala 
was dispelled as a result of his visit to Washington, some observers stated 
that the pro-U.S. policy of the new President did him more harm than good 
domestically since he had exploited anti-U.S. feelings during his campaign. 

He was also criticized when the presidentially-appointed lesser officials in 
the outlying areas were accused of committing abuses against "non-ydigoristas." 
Many of the critics found it hard to reconcile Ydigoras' present platform with 
his previous rightist record in the Ubico regime. However, the President 
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continued to refute such accusations. The policies he formulated were pur- 
portedly based on democratic principles, and he made constant reference to his 
training at the London School of Economics, saying he could never go against 
the democratic ideals which he formed there. Later he served in Londor as 
Minister to Great Britain. 


During the month, it became evident that even some members of San Carlos 
University in Guatemala City were not inclined to accept the presidential 
policy of friendship toward the United States. The university's superior 
council canceled a visit which the Dean of the Law School and two professors 
were to have made to several U.S. universities after the Dean was "insulted" 
at the American Embassy. Officials at the Embassy expressed surprise at the 
accusation and said that the Dean, Julio César Méndez Montenegro, brother of 
the unsuccessful left-wing presidential candidate, was asked only the routine 
questions required of all visa applicants. 


On the diplomatic front, Congress again voted to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that relations be severed with the Dominican Republic in view of alleged 
intervention by the Dominican Embassy in Guatemala's internal affairs. There 
was no immediate reaction from the Chief Executive (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 


Congress began studying the 1958-59 budget. If approved, the $109 million 
budget, based on about $35 million in World Bank loans and U.S. aid, would be 
the second largest in Guatemala's history. President Ydigoras, however, 
ordered the ministries to reduce their estimates by 20%. Also under study in 
Congress was a new tariff bill which would maintain the present tariff's ap- 
proximate revenue yield, but reduce rates on some items not locally produced. 


Coffee prices, as always the key external factor in the economy, dropped 
nearly 24% below the December 1956 level, despite the Mexico City agreement to 
promote higher prices. However, bananas and cotton, which, along with coffee, 
comprise more than 90% of the nation's exports, were expected to make up at 
least part of the coffee dollar deficit. Exports of bananas totaled 5.4 mil- 
lion stems in 1957 and were expected to reach the 6 million mark in 1958. As 
the month closed, the estimated total for the current cotton crop had risen 30% 
over last year's figures. Guatemala also exported 59,844 tons of zinc and lead 
from Huehuetenango Province during the last nine months, earning some $3 mil- 
lion, but prices of these products are also depressed. Mineralogists have 
indicated that the province's minerals may occupy a prominent place in the re- 
public's economy in the near future. The M.A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was given authorization to explore a 21,000 square mile area in Alta Verapaz 
Province in search of nickel, cobalt, iron, and chrome. 


In the area of public works, most funds were allocated to the highway pro- 
gram. Although only 790 kilometers of highway had been paved by the end of 
March, the $100 million project was considered to be well along. The Atlantic 
Highway, scheduled for completion by June, runs 300 kilometers from the capital 
to Puerto Barrios and Santo Tom4s. It forms the country's major interoceanic 
route as it connects in the capital with the highway to the port of San José 
in addition to the Pacific and Inter-American Highways. The latter road spans 
the country from Ocotal on the Mexican border to San Cristébal on the El Salva- 
dor frontier. The grading on the relocated section of the Inter-American 
Highway connecting with Mexico, which was held up by a series of landslides in 
El Tapén canyon, was expected to be completed by the end of July. The Pacific 
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Highway, running along the entire southern slope, was scheduled to be completed 
by December. It was designed to serve as an alternate to the Inter-American 
Highway, in addition to linking the Pacific ports. The Western Highway, which 
bisects both of these highways, was set up to connect agricultural and indus- 
trial areas with the port of Champerico. Additional plans called for extension 
of the highways into the North Central and Petén areas to promote development 
of the isolated resources there. 


The Ministry of Education announced a plan for $39 million of school con- 
struction throughout the nation. A special bond issue by the Central Bank 
would finance the building program which was under study by the National Eco- 
nomic Planning Council. Meanwhile, Hilario Galindo, a private citizen, 
donated $75,000 for the construction of a public school in his hometown of San 
Felipe, in addition to a site worth $25,000. 


According to the Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social (IGSS) the 
number of workers with social security protection rose during 1957-more than 
32.5 thousand over the 1956 total, the income of the IGSS increasing $1 mil- 
lion. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Marfa Lemus of El Salvador met with President Ramén 
Villeda Morales of Honduras on March 2 at the Salvadorean border village of 
Poy in the State of Chalatenango (see HONDURAS). The two Presidents agreed to 
act jointly against extremist, and particularly Communist, infiltration in 
Central America, especially in labor unions. The two leaders also discussed 
economic integration of the Central American republics and the construction of 
highways between the various republics. 


El Salvador negotiated with the World Bank for a loan of $3 million to 
build feeder roads for the Coastal Highway. The Highway, which runs along the 
coast from La Hachadura on the Guatemalan border to La Unidn at the opposite 
end of the country, is expected to be completed by late 1958. El Salvador 
also sought a loan of $5 million for purchase of U.S. electrical generating 
equipment to be installed below the Guija Dam on the Guatemalan border. 


The Supreme Court upheld the Law on the Right of Reply for persons or 
organizations attacked in the press (HAR, X: 651). The court rejected an 
appeal filed by José Dutriz, Jr., editor of La Prensa Grdafica. The law pro- 
vides that editors may be fined for refusal to publish a reply, without 
editorial comment. The reply may be double the length of the original 
article. 


HONDURAS 


The flush of initial enthusiasm which greeted the December inauguration 
of the first regime to be freely elected in a quarter-century began to pale 
as the government of Liberal President Ramén Villeda Morales entered upon its 
third full month in office. Optimism over Liberal campaign pledges of full 
employment and expanded social benefits were giving way to disillusionment as 
the administration found it impossible to meet all the demands made upon it. 


— 
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Reportedly there were a hundred applicants for every available job, while those 
who were employed, especially by foreign companies, looked for higher wages, 
shorter hours and a variety of fringe benefits which they believed had been 
promised them. In addition to rumblings of dissatisfaction from the rank and 
file, some Liberal Party stalwarts were allegedly restive over their failure to 
receive diplomatic and governmental sinecures. Extremists of both the left and 


right were reported active and hopeful of capitalizing upon any signs of govern- 
ment weakness. 


Confirmatory evidence of the rapprochement and possible eventual merger of 
Honduras' two extreme right-wing parties (HAR, XI: 16) appeared in the March 15- 
16 celebrations of the respective birthdays of ex-President Tiburcio Carfas 
Andino and General Abraham Williams Calderén. Supporters of their Partido 
Nacional and Movimiento Nacional Reformista combined to serenade the two at 
their homes. Meanwhile, Congress considered a Liberal-sponsored bill to declare 
a national holiday on February 3 honoring the Virgin of Suyapa as the country's 
political as well as religious patroness and to strike from the calendar the 
March 15 holiday known as "Dia de la Paz y de Gracias a Dios" decreed by Carfas 
to coincide with his birthday. At the same time, President Villeda Morales 
denied that the government would actually demolish the Peace Monument in 
Tegucigalpa as had been threatened previously (HAR, X: 523); instead he de- 
clared that the monument would have added to it a group by Honduran sculptor 
Mario Zamora as a tribute honoring "the Honduran people and Armed Forces for 


their heroic action on October 21, 1956" -- when they overthrew de facto Presi- 
dent Julio Lozano Diaz. 


For the third time since the drafting of the nation's new 345-article 
Constitution by the Constituent Assembly (HAR, X: 653), its text was published 
in the official journal La Gaceta on March 19. An explanatory headnote indi- 
cated that the versions published earlier (December 20, 1957 and January 25, 
1958) contained textual errors. 


On March 3, President Villeda Morales crossed the Salvadorean border to 
confer with President José Marfa Lemus (see EL SALVADOR). Back in Tegucigalpa, 
the President called a conference of Honduran and foreign correspondents and 
reported that the presidential meeting had dealt with the bilateral Honduran- 
Salvadorean Free Trade Treaty (HAR, XI: 15), a common front to combat Commu- 
nism, and road-building projects to link western Honduras with El Salvador. 
In a display of private Honduran-Salvadorean amity, Ignacio Agrucia and his 
sons, Nicolds, Juan, and Marcos, donated 25,000 square meters of land on the 
outskirts of Tegucigalpa as a site for new embassies for the other Central 
American nations. The Agrucia family's action was inspired by the example of 
El Salvador's Francisco Nifiez Arrué, who had donated land in San Salvador for 
the same purpose. 


As American Ambassador Whiting Willauer prepared to end his assignment in 
Honduras, the two governments announced agreement on a technical assistance 
program to aid underdeveloped areas of Honduras. The plan called for a 
Honduran infantry unit to be converted into military engineers to be furnished 
with U.S. engineering equipment and a team of engineering construction advisers 
and hydraulic technicians. Projects to be undertaken include roads, irri- 
gation, and drinking water systems in the Guayape River valley. Meanwhile, the 
road from Tegucigalpa to Suyapa, (approximately eight kilometers--begun during 
the regime of the preceding military junta) was completed. Suyapa is the site 
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of the shrine of the aforementioned Virgin. The highway was paved in a record 


four weeks and was inaugurated by the President as his regime's first public 
works project. 


Managers of the United Fruit Company's subsidiary enterprises in the 
tropics met for several days at Tela "to study control of Panama disease" ac- 
cording to an official company announcement. The company's vice president for 
tropical operations, A. L. Bump, came from Boston, and it was freely specu- 
lated that the recent consent decree in the U.S. anti-trust suit (HAR, 

XI: 78) was not wholly unrelated to the topics discussed aside from "Panama 
disease." 


NICARAGUA 


The domestic political pot began to bubble after President Luis A. Somoza 
Debayle expressed his desire to see a restoration of the 1950 constitutional 
provision which would disqualify him and members of his family as presidential 
candidates to succeed him upon the expiration of his current term (HAR, 

XI: 80). Conservative Party leader Eduardo Conrado Vado stated that his 
party would take the initiative in introducing legislation to repeal the 
existing "dynastic" clauses which former President Anastasio Somoza's Liberal 
Party majority had enacted at the dictator's behest (HAR, VIII: 113). Mean- 
while, Jesus Barrios, national committee chairman of the Partido Liberal 
Independiente (PLI) urged consolidation of all factions of the Liberal Party 
lest a "Liberal split permit the Conservatives to win as they did in Colombia." 
President Somoza told a press conference he planned to reorganize his Partido 
Liberal Nacionalista (PLN) and hoped that PLI would merge with it after the 
constitutional reform. He stated he had held some unification talks with PLI 
leaders and would personally support a PLI candidate if chosen by a merged 
Liberal Party convention when the time came. 


There were reports of clerical activity in connection with the national 
political situation. According to the Mexican news magazine Tiempo, Arch- 
bishop Vicente Alejandro Gonzdlez Robleto of Managua issued a pastoral urging 
support of candidates who followed the clerical position that "public power 
comes from God and no one should rise up in rebellion against the ruler." 
Allegedly, the pastoral indicated that "priests can accept public elective 
offices, provided they are honorable and compatible with priestly dignity." 
Tiempo also declared that a recent assembly of Nicaraguan bishops had decided 
upon intervention in public affairs even to the extent of presenting a presi- 
dential candidate of their own. He would be a bishop. In Managua, opposition 
daily La Prensa published a statement attributed to Luis Cardenal Argiiello, 
whose first family name has a curiously clerical ring, (HAR, X: 587) declaring 
that he had decided upon participation in the November plot against his cousins 
Luis and Anastasio Somoza only after consultation with his confessor who had 
told him the plot was "in accord with the principles of Catholicism." The 
statement went on to say that Cardenal had “confessed to another priest out of 
conscientious scruples and this priest said the same as the first"; further, 
that four others involved in the same plot had confessed and had taken com- 
munion on November 1, before the planned outbreak. Diametrically contradicting 
this, the official paper Novedades editorially declared that the only purpose 
of such statements was to compromise "defenseless priests and bring them into 
archdiocesal disfavor,'"' and contended that the Archbishop had counseled the 
clergy not to mix in politics. 
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Officially, President Somoza informed the press that he had ordered the 
removal of restraints upon two of the November plotters, Ricardo Orue Reyes 
and Enrique Callejas. He further stated that escaped plotters Captain Victor 
Manuel Rivas Gémez and Lieutenant Ali Salomén (HAR, XI: 17), recently in 
asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy, had been granted safe-conducts and had gone 
to El Salvador. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, Conservative member Agapito Ferndndez queried 
Liberal presiding officer Ulises Irias concerning a letter circulated by the 
Chilean Congress calling upon all legislative bodies in the Americas to declare 
themselves against dictatorial regimes. As a preamble to his query, Fernandez 
charged that in April 1954 the government had arrested a number of alleged 
plotters and then had ordered them shot without trial and burned the bodies 
(HAR, VII: 4-14). The Chamber's presiding officer denied receipt of any 
letter from Chile. 


Costa Rica's President-elect Mario Echandi visited Nicaragua on March 8-9, 
presaging continued improvement in relations between the two countries. Along 
its other border, Nicaragua lodged a new protest over alleged Honduran deten- 
tion of several Nicaraguan reporters. In preparation for the World Court 
hearing of the Nicaraguan-Honduran border dispute (HAR, X: 655), President 
Somoza held a conference with the nation's leading jurists, after which they 
were requested to furnish the government with written opinions, from which the 
most telling arguments were to be extracted for use in court. 


As an aftermath of the 1957 drought, the supply of milled rice in Nicara- 
gua for 1958 was estimated to be 11,000 tons short of national consumption, 
which averages about 31,500 tons annually. To meet the shortage, it was ex- 
pected that 5,000 tons would be imported, presumably from Ecuador, and that 
surplus beans and maize would be substituted for the remaining 6,000 tons. 


COSTA RICA 


On March 5, Ambassador Gonzalo J. Facio presented his government's views 
on arms limitations in Latin America before the Council of the Organization 
of American States (OAS). The Costa Rican thesis was that funds thus liber- 
ated could be devoted to the urgent task of raising the living standards of 
the people. Facio suggested that Latin America agree not to acquire nuclear 
weapons, that the United States should not sell, lease, or donate nuclear 
weapons to Latin America, and that the Latin American countries should not 
purchase conventional arms from countries outside the Western Hemisphere. 


Mexican OAS representative Luis Quintanilla attacked the Costa Rican plan 
on the grounds that it would leave defense of this Hemisphere primarily in the 
hands of the United States. He charged that the proposal violated the con- 
cept of mutual security contemplated in the Treaty for the Defense of the 
Hemisphere signed in Rio de Janeiro in 1947 (see MEXICO). 


President-elect Mario Echandi, who was to take office on May 8, declared 
that he proposed to fight Communism by ending pover-y and reducing the high 
cost of living. He said that if the administration backed him, he would dis- 
solve the small armed forces and buy plows and medicines with the proceeds. 
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He added that the Costa Rican Constitution prohibits armed forces and that his 
government will enforce this clause. On an official U.S. visit, Echandi met 
with President Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom. Echandi discussed with 
them his nation's plan of "more plows, less arms."' He also assured them that 
his government would encourage U.S. and other foreign investments, and would 
be a "bulwark against Communism." 


Luis Alberto Monge, who since 1952 had been secretary-general of the 
Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT--Inter-American 
Regional Workers' Organization), resigned in order to occupy his seat in 
Congress. 


President-elect Echandi selected members from all the parties for his 
cabinet. He offered the Foreign Ministry to Jorge Rossi, defeated Independ- 
ent Party candidate for the presidency. The other Ministers chosen were 
Alfredo Herndndez, Finance; Sefiorita Estela Quesada, Education; Enrique Guier, 
Labor; and Dr. Adolfo Jiménez de la Guardia, Health. Echandi declared that he 
intended to abolish the Defense Ministry. 


A one-third interest of Pan American World Airways in the small Costa 
Rican line Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses (LACSA) currently posed a serious 
national aviation problem in the United States. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
was asked to decide the old issue of whether it was in the American national 
interest for major U.S. air carriers to own even a minority interest in 
foreign air lines, particularly in this Hemisphere. Besides Pan American, 
several U.S. and European competing airlines maintain an interest in air 
lines of other countries in support of their own services. The Department of 
Defense felt it was good both from the political and security standpoint as 
countering Soviet economic penetration of the Western Hemisphere. 


A general strike of Public Works Department employees was ordered for 
March 28. The strike was caused by the government's failure to pay wages for 
several weeks. The nation's economy was threatened by a new low in coffee 
prices. Echandi told an audience in the American Embassy that the country's 
economic situation was serious, but expressed confidence that the U.S. Govern- 
ment understood the problem and would help to stimulate prices. He declared, 
also, that Costa Rica would continue to withhold some of its coffee from the 
export market in order to bolster prices in accordance with the Mexico City 
agreement. 


PANAMA 


Roberto and Gilberto Arias Guardia, sons of the prominent Panamanian 
publisher and controversial ex-President Harmodio Arias, quit their posts as 
Ambassador to London and Minister of Finance respectively. The resignations 
came as a result of a split between publisher Arias and President Ernesto de 
la Guardia because the former's newspapers were criticizing the government. 
The brothers stated in their resignationsthat the Arias press would not 
agree under duress to support the government, and that in resigning they be- 
lieved they could better help to preserve freedom of the press. President de 
la Guardia officially asked for the resignation of Gilberto Arias in order to 
avoid a situation in which the latter's loyalties would be split. Appointed 
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Finance Minister was Fernando Elete, a prominent merchant. Roberto Arias in- 
tended to return to Panama to resume his law practice. His successor was not 
announced. 


In March, the President outlined his economic program to the National Eco- 
nomic Council which had made recommendations to the government. The most 
important steps were to be the increasing of agricultural production to ease 
the shortage of food, a speed-up in the rate of industrialization, and the pro- 
motion of tourism. The public coffers lacked funds to implement these long- 
range plans, however, and Panama's public debt, expected to amount to $105 mil- 
lion by 1960, posed a substantial handicap. A special commission, composed of 
Ambassador to the United States Ricardo Arias Espinosa and Controller General 
Roberto Huertematte was sent to New York and Washington to negotiate bank loans. 
The stated purpose of the loans was to refund, at lower interest rates, sums 
previously borrowed from individuals and private businesses at 5% and 6% 
interest. It was reported that $25 million had been obtained from U.S. banks 
at 4%, $14 million of which was to go to pay debts to the Chiriqui Land Company 
and the World Bank. The remainder of the loan was to be used for road-building 
and exploitation of natural resources. 


The Inter-American Savings and Loan Association of Panama announced that 
it had begun a system of number-only accounts similar to the Swiss system, 
except that the Panama institution would pay 4% interest whereas the Swiss 
banks pay none. Under the new system deposits and withdrawals were to be 
made through a code known only to the bank and to the individual depositor. 
Presumably this would interest Latin American politicians who, following the 
pattern of Perén, wished to build up a safe and unidentified bank account 
abroad. 


In response to constant pressure from Panama for a more equitable division 
of the Canal profits, U.S. Representative Victor Anfuso (Dem., New York) pre- 
sented a bill asking for an increase in the annual payments to Panama. The 
bill would raise the annuities from $1.93 million to $5 million. Representa- 
tive Anfuso maintained that Panama deserved a greater share of Canal revenue, 
considering the huge sums that the U.S. received fromCanal tolls. He did not 
mention that net profit from Canal operations is small. 


March 9-15 was Point Four Week in Panama, the first time that such public 
acknowledgment has been accorded to U.S. aid by a foreign government. Presi- 
dent de la Guardia praised the cooperative spirit exemplified by the technical 
aid program. The week was devoted to informing the Panamanians of the nature 
of the International Cooperation Administration because a previous poll had 
disclosed the fact that Panamanians at all levels were ignorant of its func- 
tions. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


For Cubans, March was a month of consuming tension. The long period of 
terrorism which started in October 1956 began to have a cumulative effect, 
especially after the fall of Venezuela's dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez in 
January. Foreign newsmen were arriving in numbers, and there was a feeling 


A 


that events were approaching a climax. As rebel activity continued unabated, 
the Catholic hierarchy increased its demands for a truce so that the coming 
presidential elections could be held in peace. A four-man Church-backed 
council of conciliation was appointed, consisting of two former Vice Presi- 
dents, Ratl de C4rdenas and Gustavo Cuervo Rubino, and two other respected 
public figures, Victor Pedroso Aréstegui, a prominent banker, and the Rev. 
Father Pastor Gonzdlez, former Under Secretary of Agriculture. 


President Batista had rebuffed earlier Church moves (HAR, XI: 87), but 
by March 5 he seemed willing to cooperate. He declared that the June l 
elections would be held as planned, and that the new cabinet, soon to be 
formed to allow certain current members to participate in the elections, 
would be a nonpolitical group which would be selected specifically to foster 
national reconciliation. 


When the new cabinet was named on March 6, the press reported that Emilio 
Nufiez Portuondo, long-time chief delegate to the United Nations, had agreed to 
become the new Prime Minister only on the two conditions that the U.N. super- 
vise the elections and that a genuine effort toward achieving peace be made. 
The government then let it be known that it was willing to negotiate with all 
the opposition groups. However, all hope of any meaningful agreement ended on 
March 11 when Fidel Castro sent a manifesto down from the Sierra Maestra to be 
read over the radio in Santiago, asserting that there could be no peace as 
long as Batista remained in power. The Church kept open its offer of medi- 
ation, but all factions knew that Batista would not resign and that current 
peace efforts had failed. 


During the next 24 hours, Batista overcame a major crisis, although scant 
information was allowed to reach the public. Nufiez Portuondo resigned at 
once as Prime Minister and returned to his U.N. post, and Batista found it 
necessary to make several shifts in the new cabinet as indicated below: 


Cabinet of March 6 Office Cabinet of March 12 
Emilio Nifiez Portuondo Premier Gonzalo Giiell 
Gonzalo Guell Foreign Minister Gonzalo Guell 

(dual appointment) 
Miguel Angel Campa Defense Miguel Angel Campa 
(recent Ambassador to Washington) 
Ramén Jiménez Maseda Interior Ramén Jiménez Maseda 
Alejandro Herrera y Arango Treasury Alejandro Herrera y Arango 
Alberto Garcfa Valdés Labor José Sudrez Rivas 
(incumbent prior to March 6) 

Bernardo Caramés Camacho Justice Bernardo Caramés Camacho 
Pedro Menéndez Rodrfguez Agriculture Pedro Menéndez Rodriguez 
Ricardo Eguilior Vinent Communications Alberto Garcia Valdés 
Luis Ramos Ravella Transportation Luis Ramos Ravella 


José Ramén Pérez Magariiio Commerce José Ramén Pérez Magariiio 
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Cabinet of March 6 Office Cabinet of March 12 
Ramiro Ofiate Public Works Ramiro Ofiate 
Octavio Montero Saladrigas Health Manuel Ampudia Gonzdlez 
José M. Pérez Cabrera Education Vicente Cauce Carranza 
Andrés Domingo Morales Secretary of the Andrés Domingo Morales 
del Castillo Presidency del Castillo 


(incumbent prior to March 6) 
Ministers without 


Portfolio 
General Generoso Campos Octavio Montero Saladrigas 
Marquetti Gustavo Nordelo Lépez 
Raul Valdivia Pérez Francisco Pando Armand 


Marfa Gémez Carbonell 
Francisco Pando Armand 
Gustavo Nordelo Lépez 


The new cabinet faced a serious challenge. Some 75,000 secondary school 
students were on strike. Rumors were circulating concerning a great rebel 
effort to take place on March 10, the anniversary of Batista's seizure of 
power in 1952, or on March 13, the anniversary of the attempt on Batista's 
life in 1957. United Press in New York reported on March 12 that unconfirmed 
reports in Wall Street predicted that Batista was soon to be replaced by a 
military junta. On the same day, Guillermo Alonso Pujol, former Vice Presi- 
dent, begged Batista to turn over power to a neutral civilian government. 
None of these events came to pass, but both Batista and Castro began girding 
themselves for a showdown. Batista moved all his activities to his military 
headquarters et Camp Columbia, suspended all constitutional guarantees for a 
period of 45 days (the last suspension had ended little more than a month pre- 
viously), reimposed strict censorship, reorganized the Army as a police force, 
and took steps to control the labor movement. The police got a new and re- 
putedly tougher chief, Brig. General Pilar Garcia, who replaced Colonel 
Hernando Hernandez, the latter becoming a member of the chiefs of staff. 


Many prisoners were taken by Batista agents, and the opposition, as 
usual, charged them with gross brutality. In reprisal against José Miré 
Cardona, the dean of the Havana Bar Association who helped lead the Allied 
Professional Institute in charging inadequate and fraudulent preparations for 
the June elections (HAR, XI: 96), the premises of the Havana Bar Association 
were invaded and ransacked. In Washington, Cody Fowler, president of the 
Inter-American Bar Association, joined Cuban lawyers in protesting this out- 
rage. A number of Allied Professional Institute members were reported to be 
among the Batista prisoners. The leniency of judges who freed these and many 
other prisoners was said to have been one of the reasons for the new suspen- 
sion of guarantees (the eighth during the Batista regime) under which the 
courts lost control of such matters. 


Fidel Castro, for his part, hurled a challenge of "total war" to begin 
on April 1. It was to include the usual military action, terror, and sabo- 
tage, but was to rely principally upon a new and all-out order to paralyze 
the country with a general strike to be called at the "opportune" time, pre- 
sumably early in April. Government troops were offered inducements to desert. 
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He warned that transportation would halt in Oriente Province, and that taxes 
paid after April 1 would be subject to re-collection by the new government. 


Meanwhile, fidelista and other oppositionist groups continued widespread 
violence, pursuing their long-established pattern of arson, sz »otage, and 
bombing all over Cuba. Former Minister of Commerce Raul Menocal Seva escaped 
an assassination attempt on March 13. Buses and trains were frequently at- 
tacked. There were persistent rumors of new rebel landings and "second 
fronts." One band was thought to be marauding near Cienfuegos; another unit, 
the "José Marti" of 72 men, allegedly backed by a group of Cuban exiles in 
Mexico, was reported in central Las Villas Province. Neither group declared 
affiliation with Fidel Castro. A group of fidelistas fought for five hours 
near Manzanillo but finally managed to extricate itself and escape to the 
Sierra Maestra. Another column of rebels under Raul Castro, the younger 
brother of Fidel, was in northern Oriente. In some parts of Oriente, Fidel 
Castro's trucks were said to be operating at will and in daylight. 


The tension in Havana had frightened away virtually all tourists. 
Despite armed protection, hotels were empty. The gala opening on March 23 
of the pretentious Havana Hilton contrasted markedly with conditions a few 
days later when its 630 rooms housed only 44 guests. Prior to the opening, 
rebels set a fire in one of the hotel's restaurants, but it was extinguished 
without serious damage. In Santiago, some 40 dependents of U.S. oil refinery 
personnel were ready to be evacuated. 


Although the United States endeavored to remain neutral, rebels continued 
to charge that U.S. arms were being used to maintain dictator Batista in 
power. However, the U.S. State Department reported that the only arms being 
sent were those already committed under the treaty for hemisphere defense. 
After mid-March, even those were being held up pending investigation to con- 
firm that they were being used as stipulated. Various rebel shipments of 
arms were seized. Besides the one valued at $1 million taken at Houston, 
Texas, in February (HAR, XI: 87), a more dramatic seizure occurred on March 27 
about five miles off Brownsville, Texas, when the 85-foot vessel "El Orién" 
was rammed in “hot pursuit" by the U.S. Coast Guard. Some 36 men under the 
command of Arnaldo G. Barron, many of whom were U.S. citizens of Cuban birth, 
were taken into custody for violating U.S. neutrality laws. They had arms 
valued at about $20,000. They planned, they said, to join the forces of Fidel 
Castro, although Barron had been expelled from Castro's Movement of July 26, 
according to La Prensa of New York. The whole group went on a much-publicized 
hunger strike. 


Among politicians not directly connected with the Batista-Castro struggle 
were former President Ramén Grau San Martin and Carlos Marquez Sterling. 
Both were ready to campaign for President in the June elections prior to the 
suspension of guarantees, as was also Andrés Rivero Agiiero, the candidate of 
the Batista coalition. Since electioneering would have been meaningless dur- 
ing the suspension of guarantees, the electoral tribunal postponed the elec- 
tions until November 3 soon after guarantees were suspended. Exiled groups in 
the United States continued to promote their own varying interests; they were 
not united in support of Castro; their only unity was that they were all anti- 
Batista. The Castro group was still supporting Manuel Urrutia as President- 
designate in the event that Batista fell (HAR, XI: 21, 83). 


| 
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There was little emphasis on economic development during the political 
crisis. However, a survey by the Cuban National Bank declared that in the 
last four years more than $1,000 million had been invested in Cuban industry, 
a total that exceeds the combined investment in the nation's 161 sugar mills. 
The bank saw in this activity an opportunity for Cuba to develop its manu- 
facturing so as to meet most of the demands for the entire Caribbean area. 


Cuba's industrial growth was requiring more and more electric power. The 
French firm Compagnie Générale d'Enterprises Electriques was given the $20 mil- 
lion contract to construct a 40,000 kilowatt electric plant for the new East 
Havana development. Another unit of 60,000 kilowatts was expected to be re- 
quired within seven years. Cuba's first hydroelectric plant at Hanabanilla 
near Cienfuegos approached completion and was expected to be in operation in 
late 1958. Plans called for American and Foreign Power Company's Cuban affili- 
ate, Compania Cubana de Electricidad, to distribute Hanabanilla's entire out- 
put. This one project would add 10% to the nation's power supply and increase 
power available for industrial uses by 50%. 


Cuban interests headed by Julio Lobo completed the purchase of the Cuban 
Atlantic Sugar Company, including the Hershey properties, for $24.5 million 
(HAR, XI: 24). The sale was made through Chiriqui Sugar Mills Company, a 
Panama holding company set up by Lobo. Of the 161 mills operating in Cuba, 
128 were nowcontrolled by Cubans and only 33 by U.S. firms. The U.S. share 
of production had gradually declined from a maximum of about 70% to a little 
less than 40%. 


Japan became Cuba's second largest purchaser of sugar after the United 
States. However, the trade was not two-way because Cuba desired to protect 
its textile industry. Since 1955, the balance of trade in favor of Cuba had 
amounted to $110 million. Attempts to negotiate a trade treaty did not suc- 
ceed, but a modus vivendi was worked out to continue until June 1958. 


HAITI 


In reply to persistent rumors that the Army, under Brig. General Antonio 
Kebreau, was exerting considerable influence in the formulation of government 
policy, President Francois Duvalier declared on March 5 that he, not the Army, 
made the decisions in Haiti. Reports continued to circulate that Kebreau was 
plotting to overthrow Duvalier. The General had been responsible for the fall 
of President Daniel Fignole in June 1957. On March 11 the President notified 
Kebreau of 20 army transfers, including a number of the General's close 
friends. Kebreau handed his resignation to Defense Minister Frédéric Du- 
vigneaud; then, on reaching home, he found a letter of dismissal from the 
President. Some reports stated that the removal of Kebreau came at that 
time because the President had discovered a plot to overthrow the government 
the next day. An unofficial report claimed that the former Army chief was 
being held in custody in Miragoane, some 40 miles from the capital. Duvalier 
immediately began to reorganize the Army command so as to eliminate Kebreau's 
partisans. He appointed Colonel Maurice Flambert, formerly Commander of the 
Palace Guard, to the post of Army Chief of Staff for a six-year term. Flambert 
announced his intention of remaining wholly aloof from politics. It appeared 
that the Army would support the President's move. 
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On the economic front, the President turned his attention to the so-far 
unsuccessful Artibonite Valley power and irrigation project, on which millions 
in U.S. loans had already been spent. Duvalier attributed the failure of the 
project to "mishandling" by forme: President Paul E. Magloire. A committee 

was organized to review the situation, and the government planned to ask for a 
$12 million loan from the Export-Import Bank, which already had lent $24 mil- 
lion to Haiti for the project. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) 
sent letters to the President protesting the imprisonment of two labor leaders 
and the forced closing of the Union Nationale des Ouvriers d'Haiti (UNOH). In 
December of 1957, Lydéric Bonaventure, leader of the transport workers, was 
imprisoned in Port-au-Prince but was neither charged nor given a trial. Then 
on January 5, the General Secretary of the UNOH, Nathaniel Michel, was arrested, 
and the offices of the organization were ransacked and closed. Both men have 
since been released, but Michel was removed as a teacher at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts. He was ordered to leave the country but could not pay his 
passage. He was forced to remain in the village of Gressier, where he was 
unable to find employment. Michael Ross, director of the AFL-CIO Department 

of International Affairs, was sent to Haiti to investigate the labor situation, 
and a report from him was expected soon on possible violations of trade union 


rights. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


To counter Guatemalan charges that Dominican agents engineered the death 
of the late President Carlos Castillo Armas, the Dominican Government pub- 
lished several letters allegedly written by Castillo Armas to Dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo (see GUATEMALA). The lettersreputedly disclosed that 
Castillo Armas, attempting to overthrow the government of Arbenz, had asked 
aid from Trujillo in 1953. The letters linked Castillo Armas and Trujillo as 
close friends in a common fight against Communism. Although President Miguel 
Ydigoras of Guatemala did not, as his Congress had requested, break diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic, the Dominican Congress formally pro- 
tested the Guatemalan imputations. Labeling the charges "Soviet in origin," 
Porfirio Herrera, president of the Dominican Senate, said that a “high Ameri- 
canistic spirit" had always prevailed in Dominican-Guatemalan relations. 


In the United States, meanwhile, Trujillo's government was both directly 
and indirectly attacked on three separate occasions. Representative Wayne 
Hays (Dem., Ohio), speaking at a House Foreign Affairs Committee hearing, 
said that it is highly embarrassing when the dictator of a country receiving 
$1 million in U.S. aid in 1958 reportedly spends $1 million a year to send 
his son to a U.S. Army school: (HAR, XI: 89). In New York, Nicolds Silfa, a 
representative of the anti-Trujillo Partido Revolucionario Dominicano, said 
that he was subjected to a four-hour search by U.S. Customs before he was 
allowed to depart for Venezuela. Silfa claimed that he was stripped, ques- 
tioned, examined, and his baggage photographed and itemized. He registered a 
formal protest with Secretary of State Dulles and the American Civil Liberties 
Union, claiming that his detention was instigated by Trujillo's U.S. agents. 
Tancredo Eloy Martinez Garcia, a Dominican exile now in New York, retold the 
story of how an alleged Dominican agent tried to kill him in Mexico last Sep- 
tember (HAR, X: 472). Martinez said that the Dominican Government was now 
trying to discredit him by calling him a Communist and linking his name to 
various subversive elements in New York. 
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March 12, the second anniversary of the disappearance of Jesus de Galindez, 
was marked by several pleas and promises to solve the case. The Committee pro- 
Galindez, composed of some 50 separate Spanish, Basque, U.S., and Latin Ameri- 
can organizations, met and asked the U.S. Government to continue its investi- 
gation. Representative Charles 0. Porter, (Dem., Oregon) announced that he 
would not relax until_the case was solved. The New York Times said editorially 
that "These efforts /to solve the mystery/ should never be allowed to lapse." 
Later in the month, at 2 meeting at Montego Bay in Jamaica, the Inter-American 
Press Association urged the U.S. Government to publish the results of its 
secret investigation of the Galindez case. Sentiment and interest seemed sur- 


prisingly strong after two years, and more than one accusing finger was pointed 
directly at Trujillo. 


From Ciudad Trujillo came reports that Trujillo was slowing down. Paul P. 
Kennedy, writing from the Dominican capital for the New York Times, noted that 
the Dictator's brother, President Héctor B. Trujillo, was assuming more real 
power. There was a general reshuffling of high government officials, and many 
felt that Rafael (Ramfis) Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., was being groomed as a suc- 
cessor to his father. More concrete were the rumors that the Generalissimo 
was negotiating to sell his huge sugar holdings and to turn over the national- 
ized light and power monopoly to undisclosed U.S. investors. 


Claiming that ex-Dictator Juan D. Perén was actively entering into Argen- 
tine politics from the safety of Ciudad Trujillo, the Argentine Government 
sent a formal note of protest to the Dominican Republic. Meanwhile, Perdn 
himself checked out of the Jaragua Hotel in Ciudad Trujillo and vanished. 

Some sources reported that he had departed for Spain, while others claimed 
that he was actually hiding in the mountains in the interior of the republic. 


At the end of the month, nobody was able to say with certainty exactly where 
the slippery ex-dictator was. 


With the final figures available for 1957, the Dominican Government 
issued its annual financial report. Exports of $155 million and imports of 
$113 million were both record highs, and the trade surplus of $42 million was 
more than twice that of 1956. The 1957 budget showed a $1.7 million surplus, 
while the projected 1958 budget of $150 million was also a record high. 

Sugar production was expected to increase about 10% over last year's 800,000 
short tons. The recently expanded Rio Haina shipyard repaired the first ocean 


liner ever dry-docked in the republic, and a dry dock traffic of some 500 
vessels during the current year was predicted. 


PUERTO RICO 


Appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin warned the United States not to give the impression of imposing 
its doctrines upon countries which receive its economic aid. "Vital foreign 
policy, not merely friendly association, along with clarification of U.S. 
policy toward democratic governments and tyrannical governments which ally 
themselves with the United States only for convenience, is necessary," he added. 
The Governor felt that equality of treatment to both forms of government dis- 
courages democracy. Reflecting some annoyance about U.S. preoccupation with 
the under-developed countries of Asia, Mufioz Marin stressed the permanent 
dependence of the United States on Latin American resources. 
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The forthcoming hearings on the political status of Puerto Rico and 
charges of "anti-Americanism" there were discussed during a conference between 
Governor Mufioz Marf{n and Clair Engle (Dem., California), Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs (HAR, XI: 91). However, neither 
made any declaration on the conversation. Later in a Puerto Rican press con- 
ference Mufioz Marin stated that the Committee was coming to the island to help 
solve its problems, not to "investigate."" The Governor also reported that he 
expected Congress to rephrase clauses of the law governing relations with the 
U.S. Government which have a colonial connotation. Specific reference was 
made to sections of the Act of 1917, which were retained by the 8lst and 82nd 
Congresses, in passing Statute 600 establishing the present "Commonwealth" 
status of Puerto Rico in 1952. It was doubtful that Congress would consider 
these proposals during its current session. 


Puerto Rico's 1957 laws subsidizing the campaigns of political parties 
was attacked by Concepcidn de Gracia as a government plot against his small 
Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP). Murioz Marin's Partido Popular 
Democradtico drew $16,000 from the treasury while the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER) obtained $20,000 during the same period, July 1, 1957 J 
through January 28, 1958. According to Puerto Rican law, each principal party 
is allowed $75,000 in nonelection years and $150,000 in election years for 
certain expenses; monthly reports are submitted to the Puerto Rican Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Although the island had not yet been seriously harmed by the U.S. reces- 
sion, the Governor emphasized the need for increased industrial productivity 
to cushion future effects. The Economic Development Administration stepped up 
plans to attract more tourists. 


In a fruitless effort to end a 24-day strike against the Waterman Line, 
Mufioz Marin suggested a plan for 100% payment of wages lost because of mecha- 
nization during the first six months and 50% of the wages not received in the 
following year. The strike was a result of the refusal of the stevedores to 
unload the "Bienville" with mechanized equipment which reduced the number of 
men needed. Workers striking against the Sunbeam Corporation (HAR, XI: 91) 
were successful in their four-month strike which netted a 12¢ an hour raise 
and bargaining rights. 


While industrial revenue continued to rise, farm income steadily de- 
creased. Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce Luis Rivera Santos described 
the situation as "urgent" and recommended improved farm technology and mecha- 
nization to double production and reduce costs. 


Representatives of 65 U.S. Indian tribes traveled to Puerto Rico to study 
"Operation Bootstrap." A $1 million sawmill, the first, will be constructed 
following the discovery that yagrumo trees produce good hardwood lumber. 

GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The five-man junta headed by Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdébal, which as- 
sumed power upon the downfall of Marcos Pérez Jiménez on January 23, faced new 
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problems in its endeavor to restore democratic institutions. The political 
parties and the general public supported the junta's undertaking, but rumors 
of conspiracies and counterrevolutionary plots supposedly planned by the de- 
posed regime reflected the mood of uncertainty and restlessness that prevailed. 
Showing little concern at first, the government admitted an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by Pérez Jiménez' agents to create panic and confusion. The junta later 
realized the apparent seriousness of the situation and decided to take vigor- 
ous action against agitators. On March 10 the junta and the cabinet announced 
a "declaration of principles," clarifying the aims of the new government and 
the steps which would be taken to achieve them. Several days later the Min- 
istry of Interior's customary control of police forces throughout the country 
was restored to handle any national emergency. Soon afterward, the govern- 
ment began to make arrests, and five prominent ex-associates of Pérez Jiménez 
were deported on charges of interfering with efforts to restore constitutional 
processes. The military ranks were also being carefully purged of officers 
too closely affiliated with the old regime. The new administration had sent 
many generals and colonels on special missions abroad. In addition, 54 offi- 
cers were retired, and investigations were begun of 41 others. There was also 
evidence that some returned exiles were agitating and trying to regain power. 


Despite reports of a major rift, political leaders reaffirmed their unity 
and reiterated wholehearted support of the governing junta's program. Having 
pledged political peace, the leaders of the three main parties, Jévito 
Villalba of the Unidn Republicana Democrdética (URD), Rafael Caldera of the 
Comité para la Organizacién Politica de Elecciones Independientes (COPEI - the 
Christian Socialist and Catholic Action group), and Rémulo Betancourt of 
Accién Democrdética, were making plans for the general election tentatively 
scheduled for late November or early December. It was expected that the 
parties would adhere to their plan of backing a joint presidential candidate. 
They were aware that a break in their unity could provide an opportunity for 
military elements to stage a coup under the pretext of avoiding partisan 
strife. The presidential candidate would probably be chosen during May, when 
the three parties held their conventions. There was talk of supporting a non- 
political figure for President, but this plan was rejected by party leaders. 
Some sources reported that Caldera of the right-wing COPEI would be a possible 
compromise candidate, since the leftist URD and Accidén Democrdtica were not 
popular with the military. In addition, foreign capital in Venezuela could be 
expected to oppose strongly any URD or Accién Democrdtica candidate, because 
those parties have openly denounced the allegedly ''villainous role" of foreign 
interests in the nation. There were also repeated grumblings from arch- 
conservative factions about the participation of the Communists in the politi- 
cal coalition. While waving the flag for "democratic principles," these 
factions were quite willing to deprive the Communists of representation, be- 
cause, as they explained, “any alliance with that party is inadmissible." 
During his recent visit to Venezuela, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. 
Rubottom, in a meeting with Betancourt, Caldera, and Villalba, spoke against 
allowing the Communists to operate freely. Villalba became angry and left the 
meeting, followed by Caldera. COPEI, however, assured U.S. officialdom they 
would definitely break with the Communists. URD seemed to back Villalba's 
policy of allowing the Communists complete freedom, while Accién Democratica 
was Split over the issue. 


Future developments seemed to depend upon the actions of Communist leader 
Gustavo Machado. He reported his party's political aims were (1) to re-estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Russia and Czechoslovakia, (2) to remove all 
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military men from government positions, (3) to achieve a sweeping agrarian re- 
form, (4) to re-examine oil concessions with the aim of ousting U.S. "monopo- 
lies," and (5) to form a coalition council to select a "nonpartisan" presi- 
dential candidate. 


Fear of deposed Pérez Jiménez was evinced by precautionary moves. But 
more tangible evidence of perezjimenista strength than the rumor campaign 
were reports of well-organized activities in neighboring Colombia. On March 18, 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister Oscar Velutini asked Colombia to cooperate in pre- 
venting unpleasant incidents by keeping exiled Pérez Jimenez elements away 
from the Venezuelan border. Earlier in March a Venezuela-bound plane loaded 
with machine guns, bazookas, and mortars from Israel was impounded by French 
authorities in Algiers. The arms ostensibly were consigned to elements of 
the deposed Venezuelan regime, but Larrazdbal calmly remarked that his govern- 
ment was alert and ready to repulse any counterrevolutionary attempt. 


On the night of March 14, Pérez Jiménez' wife and four daughters arrived 
in Miami by plane from the Dominican Republic, and went immediately into 
guarded seclusion in a plush hotel. The ex-dictator followed them 10 days 
later, and was reported to have taken his family temporarily to an estate 
near Palm Beach. The New York Times wrote that it was unfortunate the United 
States should grant visas to such men as Pérez Jiménez and his notorious 
Security Police chief Pedro Estrada, wher. thousaids of infinitely more deserv- 
ing persons are denied entry. 


The January revolution and the current U.S. business recession and oil 
cutbacks were being reflected in the Venezuelan economy. Credit continued to 
be relatively tight during March, as consumers were postponing purchases with 
a "wait-and-see" attitude. The government planned to rush a huge public works 
program in order to stimulate employment and increase purchasing power. Many 
were convinced that the economy would recover when public confidence had been 
fully restored. The most worrisome aspect of the economy was the gloomy oil 
outlook. Overproduced independent companies in the United States had put so 
much pressure on the Eisenhower administration to curb imports of crude there 
was obviously no alternative for the U.S. Government but to establish addi- 
tional voluntary limitations upon imports. Some expressed fear that these 
restrictions would be interpreted by the Venezuelan people as disapproval of 
their country's democratic trend. In mid-March, before the new limitations 
were announced, Washington sent a special mission to Caracas to explain the 
U.S. position. Despite vigorous protests from the Venezuelan Government, 
the United States put the limitations into effect. Caracas grimly announced 
it was studying measures to "counteract the economic and social repercussions" 
which would result from the oil cutbacks. 


Labor movements were regaining strength after years of suppression. Vene- 
zuela also rejoined the International Labor Organization (ILO) in March, so 
that for the first time every country of the Americas was a member. The nation 
had been a member of the ILO from the time the labor organization was founded 
in 1919 until 1955, when it withdrew, effective in 1957, in a dispute over 
the expulsion of an anti-fascist Dutch labor delegate to the meeting of the 
ILO Petroleum Industry Committee in Caracas (HAR, VIII: 168, 219). 
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Political interest during March was concentrated on the congressional 
elections which took place on Sunday, March 17. Not only had such elections 
not been held for 10 years, but this was also the first Congressional elec- 
tion in which women were allowed to vote and stand as candidates. In the 
contest Liberals remained united, while the Conservatives split into three 
groups: those who supported the national candidacy of Guillermo Leén 
Valencia; those who opposed it, led by ex-dictator Laureano Gémez; and those 
who followed the Falangist movement of Gilberto Alzate Avendaiio. 


Terrorist attacks continued up to a few days before the election, when 
Liberal Fabio Arbeldez Cifuentes was assassinated in Medellin; he was the 
party's official candidate as first alternate for Alberto Lleras Camargo's 
seat in Congress. Lleras stated that the crime was part of a systematic 
plan to interrupt the process of national reconstruction. The elections, 
nevertheless, were conducted with complete calm, and the military junta, as 
it had promised, took measures to guarantee the free exercise of suffrage. 
The result was that approximately 3.5 million people voted, with a majority 
of almost a half million in favor of the Liberal Party. Total Liberal votes 
were 1,900,000 and Conservative votes amounted to 1,400,000 according to 
figures published on March 24. The Conservative votes, in round numbers, 
were divided as follows: Gémez' group, 832,000; Valencia, 300,000; and Alzate 
Avendafio, 267,000. Seats in the Congress were divided as follows: 


House of 
Conservative alignment Senate Representatives 

Laureano Gémez 29 47 
Independent Laureanistas 2 4 
Valencia 7 16 
Alzate Avendajio 2 7 
Sub-total Conservatives 40 74 
Liberals (not split) 40 74 
Total Congress 80 148 


These electoral results proved two facts which clarify and. at the same 
time complicate the political situation. The first is that the Liberal Party 
was still the party of the majority. The second is that Laureano Gémez contin- 
ued to exercise his supremacy over the Conservative Party, controlling more 
votes than all other factions of the party combined, almost triple the number 
of those who supported the Valencia candidates. 


Appealing to the original Conservative-Liberal pact of Benidorm and 
Sitges (HAR, X: 369), Valencia asked the Liberals to state within 48 hours 
after the elections whether they would support his presidential candidacy. 
Gémez, on the other hand, declared he had no candidate of his own nor any 
personal ambitions, but insisted that the President should be chosen among the 
“"puros," that is, Conservatives who had not worked with Rojas Pinilla, thus 
ruling out Valencia. 


In the meantime the conventions of Colombia's two traditional parties 
assembled, and, for the first time in history, they sent greetings to each 
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other. Shortly afterward, Gomez sent to the Liberal convention a list of 80 
"puros" whom he considered eligible to become the national candidate for the 
presidency, but at the same time he suggested that that candidate be the chief 
of the Liberal Party, Alberto Lleras Camargo, and that a Conservative President 
be chosen for the next term from 1962-1966. The Liberal convention accepted, 
but then Laureano Gomez retracted saying that it was only a diplomatic gesture. 


The proposal to make Lleras the joint candidate was considered logical 
both inside Colombia and abroad. In addition to the fact that the elections 
again proved that the Liberal Party was the majority, Lleras Camargo enjoyed 
continental prestige as the Colombian of outstanding political capacity. 
Presumably, almost the entire country would vote for him. Rumor had it that 
the elections might be postponed for a year, and that on August 7 a provisional 
President would be appointed by the present junta. Also foreseen was the 
possibility of a triumvirate composed of a Liberal, a Conservative, and a mili- 
tary man, and in this case the names of the two signers of the Pact of Sitges 
(Gémez and Lleras Camargo) would surely be included. While the whole country 
waited in expectation, Colombia's Ambassador to London Carlos Sardi Cortés 
suggested that the presidential candidate should be Laureano Gémez and that © 
Lleras should occupy the vice-presidency. 


The atmosphere of political uncertainty continued to disturb the economic 
situation, which was complicated also by the national currency's extreme 
sensitivity to political debates. As a result there was a rush to convert 
pesos into dollars as a hedge against depreciation. In the process of fight- 
ing this depreciation, additional currency controls were invented, creating 
new burdens on coffee production, restricting imports, and limiting credit to 
the minimum, thereby creating financial difficulties which in turn delayed 
industrial development. These difficulties, combined with violence and the 
government's failure to punish those responsible, were discouraging agricul- 
tural production instead of stimulating it, although plans were being dis- 
cussed to protect it. Consequently the cost of living continued to rise. The 
peso registered these events by decreasing in value from 7.00 to 7.40 to the 
dollar at the end of the month. In one of his articles in El Tiempo, Professor 
Jorge Bejarno pointed out the alarming fact that the military budget was around 
30% of the national income, while education would receive only 10%, and public 
health figures were even lower. 


The drop in coffee prices continued to be a cause of major economic alarm; 
while this was happening, the country, ruined by dictatorships, had to concen- 
trate on repaying large debts owed to banks and foreign creditors. The debt 
even had to be increased in order to meet immediate needs. Coffee prices, in 
turn, affected all other businesses; since coffee comprises 90% of the nation's 
total exports, its instability influenced the value of the peso and continued ¢ 
to depress it. 


Trade between Colombia and the United States was at a low routine level. 
Some columnists such as Enrique Santos Montejo complained because the United 
States was not assisting Colombia's national reconstruction more fully and 
effectively. Foreign financial leaders, on the other hand, asserted that dis- 
trust produced by politics did not permit heavy investments in Colombia. The 
U.S. Agriculture Department authorized Colombia to purchase $5,284,400 of U.S. 
farm products and pay for them with Colombian currency. The commodities in 
question included corn, grain sorghum, barley, and soybean or cotton oil. 
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The visit of Foreign Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamaria to Ecuador was 
postponed in order to study fully means for improving relations between the 
two countries. However Sanz de Santamaria did visit the United States, ac- 
cepting an invitation to speak at a meeting in Washington commemorating the 
tenth anniversary of the Charter of Bogota which established the Organization 
of American States. Taking advantage of this trip, the Foreign Minister at- 
tempted to explain his government's new international policies, and to obtain 
economic aid. Colombia's Ambassador in Washington, José Gutiérrez, called upon 
the United States to help his country out of the growing financial crisis that 
threatened its social and political stability. 


ECUADOR 


Peru and Ecuador revived their old boundary dispute recently despite the 
1942 "settlement" arranged in Rio de Janeiro and several subsequent attempts 
to end the dispute. Mediatory efforts by Brazilian Foreign Minister José 
Carlos de Macedo Soares when he visited Ecuador and Peru in March failed to 
solve the deadlock. Both the Peruvian and Ecuadorean Governments maintained 
they were justified in their claims and showed no signs of compromise. 
Macedo Soares therefore broke off his parleys and returned to Rio de Janeiro 
to discuss the problem with Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek. How- 
ever, he did succeed in persuading both the Ecuadorean and Peruvian govern- 
ments to agree to another meeting in Iquitos about the middle of April. 


The boundary question had arisen again in 1947 when the previously un- 
mapped Cenepa River was located. It lies somewhere between the Santiago and 
Zamora Rivers. Ecuador asked that the boundary be moved east of the Cenepa so 
as to leave the river inside Ecuadorean territory, while Peru wanted the line 
moved west of the Cenepa to leave the river within Peruvian territory. The 
disputed zone is about 900 square kilometers in area and lies in an unexplored 
jungle region which is believed to contain oil. 


On September 8, 1955, Ecuador informed the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) that Peruvian forces were massed along the border and 
were threatening to attack. The OAS ordered inspection teams to investigate 
the situation but, after visiting the tension area they reported the military 
situation was normal. The Ecuadorean Government withdrew its earlier appeal 
for aid in late September, attributing the maintenance of peace to the prompt 
response of the OAS. Although the border problems continued unsettled, normal 
relations were re-established with Peru in February 1956 when both countries 
agreed to exchange ambassadors. 


Preliminary trade statistics indicated the value of Ecuadorean exports 
during 1957 was about $95 million, nearly equal to the 1954 record. Exports 
in 1956 were valued at $92.5 million. Bananas and coffee were important items, 
although their values were slightly less than the 1956 totals. A sharp in- 
crease in rice exports and better prices for cacao appear to have offset the 
decrease in foreign currency receipts from banana exports. Preliminary data 
indicate that in 1957 a record number of stems was exported: 26.4 million 
stems, or 3.4 million more than in 1956 and 2.7 million more than the previous 
1955 record. While shipments to the United States seem to be stabilized at an 
average of 16 million stems yearly, exports to Europe increased substantially-- 
8.79 million stems in 1957, compared with 6.05 million in 1956. The value of 
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banana exports, at $34.0 million, was greater than that of any other commodity. 
Values of other principal exports were: coffee $29.1 million, cacao $18.0 mil- 
lion, and rice $4.8 million. 


Ecuador is spending more than $25 million in local and World Bank funds 
to compress a ten-year roadbuilding and maintenance program into five years, 
according to César Durdn-Ballén, general superintendent of the highway com- 
mission. The commission is an autonomous entity created by law to build roads 
throughout Ecuador. The present program got underway in 1954 with an $8.5 mil- 
lion World Bank loan for roads in Guayas, Los Rios, and Manabi. The coastal 
provinces requested the commission to build roads for them, as well as in 
Guayas. 


Citizens of Kansas City recently donated to Ecuador an airplane of Helio 
Courier type which will be used by the Summer Institute of Linguistics of 
Norman, Oklahoma, a missionary organization which studies Indian dialects. 

The gift was largely due to the efforts by Mayor H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, 
who is noted for his active interest in Latin American trade and aid. He led 
two visits by Kansas City businessmen to Latin America in 1956-57. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The 30-day suspension of guarantees, occasioned by the February police 
strike, ended as civil rights were restored, but troubled times continued in 
Peru. The Partido Demécrata-Cristiano organized a "march of silence" in pro- 
test against the official prohibition of mass political meetings in downtown 
Lima. More than 3,000 persons, mostly students, marched from the Plaza San 
Martin toward the presidential palace. The crowd was stopped en route at a 
barrier manned by police using tear gas and by saber-wielding mounted troops. 
After the crowd was dispersed, university groups, youth gangs, and profes- 
sional troublemakers re-formed in other parts of the city to riot and smash 
the windows of buses, trolleys, and private cars. The office of President 
Manuel Prado's daily La Crénica was attacked. Before order was restored, 10 
policemen and some six civilians were wounded, including Demécrata-Cristiano 
leader Enrique Cipriani. The government and the Demécrata-Cristianos blamed 
each other for the violence. The demonstrators carried such placards as "We 
don't want a frock-coat dictatorship," "Liberty, homes, and medicines," and 
"Ferndndez Stoll abuses the constitution." 


Some Lima dailies suggested that the cabinet resign because it had lost 
the confidence of the people. Pro-Prado Vanguardia retorted that the cabinet 
was anxious to remain, that it enjoyed the confidence of the President and of 
a majority of congressmen, and that it was backed by the party which had won 
the 1956 elections. Discontent was also reflected in the strikes of movie 
operators, of the International Petroleum Company (a Standard of New Jersey 
subsidiary) employees, and Central Railway workers. Neither labor nor manage- 
ment negotiators accepted the low arbitrary wage increases proposed by the 
Labor Ministry. It appeared likely that the government would allow moderate 
wage and salary increases, due to surging living costs. 
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The War, Navy, Air, and Interior and Police Ministries disclosed a Febru- 
ary 21 plot to overthrow the Prado government. The official statement said 
the plot failed because it lacked adequate Army support. The partisans of 
former President Manuel Odria reportedly planned an armed assault on the 
Government Palace while Prado met with his cabinet. They also intended to 
seize the official radio station. Among those said to be involved in the 
conspiracy were Senator Wilson Sologuren; Deputy Antonio Ipinza, a former 
Odria aide; Wilfredo and Alberto Sologuren, industrialist brothers of the 
Senator; and Army and Air Force officers. Senator Sologuren and Deputy Ipinza 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity, but the others were detained pending military 
trial. In a published letter concerning the jailing of his brothers, Senator 
Sologuren called Interior and Police Minister Jorge Fernandez Stoll a "coward." 
Declaring this to be offensive, Fernandez Stoll challenged Sologuren to a duel. 
The two met outside Lima. The duel was stopped after the Senator was slashed 
and seriously wounded. The Minister spurned the traditional handshake; they 
parted as enemies. Dueling is illegal in Peru, and both were excommunicated 
by the Church. Vision reported on March 14 that Odria had been requested by a 
high government functionary to delay his proposed return to Peru, due to the 
effect his presence could have on the political life of the country. 


Metals made news. Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer in Washington favored 
transferring discussion of the lead and zinc tariff problem from the Organi- 
zation of American States to the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
Berckemeyer, who heads the Peruvian delegation to the preparatory commission 
of the U.N.'s Special Fund for Economic Development, stated that, although 
three Latin American countries (Bolivia, Mexico, and Peru) were affected, 
lead and zinc were not merely a regional problem. According to diplomatic 
circles, the U.S. Tariff Commission planned, because of the U.S. recession and 
of protectionist pressures from western senators, to recommend a tariff in- 
crease on lead and zinc in April. President Eisenhower, who rejected similar 
tariff increase recommendations on lead and zinc in 1954, called for a five- 
year extension of reciprocal trade legislation. Cerro de Pasco Corp. announced 
a further 7 1/2% cut in copper, lead, and zinc production at its La Oroya smelt- 
ing and refining plant. The cutback would amount to 1,050 tons per month, 
following a 300-ton curtailment of copper production last December. The New 
York Journal of Commerce reported that production cutbacks were paralleled by 
notably firmer metals prices. The price of copper gained about one-half cent 
on the London Metals Exchange. The Marcona Mining Company, a subsidiary of 
the Utah Construction Company, was extended a $10 million loan by the Export- 
Import Bank for materials and equipment to produce an improved iron ore from 
lower grade ores, although the Marcona deposit in southern Peru's Ica Depart- 
ment has large quantities of rich iron ore. The loan is a part of an eight- 
month, $18 million program of U.S. equipment purchases. The company plans an 
additional $7.5 million outlay in Peru. Iron ore mining at Marcona began in 
1953, and more than 3.5 million tons of ore were exported in 1957. The 
Marcona operation now contributes approximately 8% of Peru's dollar exchange 
receipts. 


Peru's foreign exchange earnings in February amounted to $30.9 million, 
while purchases abroad totalled $30.5 million. The favorable balance of 
$400,000 contrasted with an unfavorable balance of $1.2 million for February 
1957. Export sales gained momentum in March also. Receipts were higher be- 
cause of increased cotton sales. Cotton exporters were in an improved com- 
petitive position because of the devaluation of the sol. Some 14,300 tons of 
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the 1957 cotton harvest remained unsold in the ports, mainly because of U.S. 
dumping according to La Prensa of Lima. Chile, a traditional Peruvian cotton 
market, purchased only 3,600 tons in 1957; the average annual purchase for 

the previous four years had been about 15,000 tons. While cotton exports in 
1957 were 40,500 tons less than in 1956, the value of the two cotton harvests 
was about the same--$92.5 million (1957) and $94 million (1956). Although the 
demand for foreign exchange has not been excessive at the prevailing high rate 
(the sol/dollar exchange improved during March from 23.50/1 to 22.70/1), it 
was felt that the latent demand was nonetheless high and that the lowering of 
the sol/dollar rate would bring more buyers into the market. Reportedly, 
recourse would soon be had to the currency stabilization fund, enlarged to 

$60 million in February. Leslie Gould, financial editor of the New York 
Journal American, considered the depreciation of Peruvian and other South 
American currencies to be the penalty of corrupt, free-spending governments. 


BOLIVIA 


The powerful faction of extreme leftists threw the country into crisis 
again during March with a series of nationwide strikes and scattered violence. 
The real battle was once more within the ranks of the sprawling Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario (MNR), which Herndn Siles Zuazo helped lead to power 
in the 1952 revolution. Opposition to Siles Zuazo came from the left wing of 
the MNR headed by Juan Lechin. The left-wingers opposed Siles Zuazo's anti- 
inflationary and economic rehabilitation programs, for which he had received 
U.S. aid. Chafing at the U.S.-backed program, MNR unions closed down air- 
lines, newspapers, banks, and cable offices. These strikes paralyzed the 
nation temporarily. Leftist labor boss Lechin called a congress of his power- 
ful mine workers who voted to end their support of the Siles Zuazo regime. 
Violence flared when Communist miners from Llallagua attacked and injured 
government officials and workers from nearby Uncia who were demonstrating in 
favor of Siles Zuazo. In trying to seize the town, the Communists injured 13 
persons. As in former crises, Siles Zuazo's answer to all this trouble was to 
tender his resignation. He let the threat stand for five days, while sup- 
porters gathered near his home in a mountain valley outside La Paz, where they 
held day and night meetings. Support for the President steadily grew to such 
an extent that unions representing 70% of the nation's organized workers 
launched a general strike demanding his return. Representatives of the Armed 
Forces also reaffirmed their support of the President. Siles Zuazo finally 
agreed to withdraw his resignation after a public demonstration in front of 
the presidential palace, where supporters pleaded that he reverse his decision. 
In spite of Siles Zuazo's victory, the split in Bolivia was far from healed. 
When his supporters staged a victory parade in a rural mining center, it 
turned into a gun battle in which 14 persons were wounded. 


On March 30, Bolivian Foreign Minister Manuel Barrau Peldez and Brazilian 
Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares in La Paz signed 30 agreements, 
22 of which were on economic matters. Others covered technical cooperation, 
border traffic, cultural exchange, and river navigation. Both Ministers hailed 
the accords as the most comprehensive in Latin American history. However, 
there was a minor incident with Brazilians at Guayardmerfin (see BRAZIL). 


Crude oil output averaged 9,754 barrels a day during the first 11 months 
of 1957, according to Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB). 
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Total production through the end of November 1957 was reported to be 3.3 mil- 
lion barrels. Assuming December production to be at 300,000 barrels or more, 
it appeared that the total 1957 crude production would reach 3.6 million 
barrels, representing an increase of 11.3% over the 1956 total of 3.2 million 
barrels. Crude oil production and drilling rates were expected to increase 
very moderately during the first 10 months of 1958, because YPFB's production 
was reaching the limit of its pipeline capacity to move crude oil to markets 
and refineries. . 


The Drilling and Exploration Co. of Dallas, Texas, extended its activi- 
ties in Bolivia. In December, six concessions comprising a total of 500,000 
hectares (1,250,000 acres), were granted by executive decree to the Bolivian 
Petroleum Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary. These concessions lay in 
an area in eastern Bolivia considered favorable for the development of oil and . 
gas. 


CHILE 


The Chilean Communist Party, although outlawed since 1948, was enjoying 
less official suppression than an American tippler during the waning days of 
Prohibition. During the closing years of his term, President Carlos Ibdiiez 
has allowed the Communists to function overtly as a de facto political party, 
despite the Law for the Defense of Democracy which the Chamber of Deputies 
voted to abolish but which the Conservatives and Liberals in the Senate have 
kept intact. The growing influence of the Communists was manifest at the 
funeral of Party Secretary-General Galo Gonzalez Diaz, who died early in 
March. Radical presidential candidate Luis Bossay sent a wreath, and several 
important Radicals attended, including the party's leader in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Juan Luis Maura4s. They were told by Gonzdlez' successor, Luis 
Corbaldn, that Gonzalez had always sought a rapprochement with the Radical 
Party, but a Communist declaration issued a few days later insisted that 
Bossay withdraw his candidacy in favor of Socialist Salvador Allende of the 
Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP--Popular Action Front). Meanwhile, the 
Radicals joined the Communists in opposing President Ibdfiez' proposed journey 
to the United States on April 27. Apparently the Communists and the left in 
general could not politically afford public endorsement of the Ibdjfiez visit, 
even though the President was reportedly willing to rehabilitate the Communist 
Party and abolish the Law for the Defense of Democracy. Ibdjfiez' rumored readi- 
ness to restore legality to the Communists was said to be due, in part, to a 
conviction that Chile must expand trade with Soviet bloc nations. A step in 
that direction was announced on March 20, namely that Chile had agreed to sell 
the U.S.S.R. 10,500 tons of copper wire, all of which was under six milli- 
meters in diameter and therefore considered nonstrategic by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Red China and Czechoslovakia were due to receive Chilean wire shipments 
in the future. In addition to an improved relationship with the President, 
the Chilean Communist Party gained ground in Parliament. A rightist victory 
on March 23 in a Santiago by-election revealed national trends (see Special 
Report below). A group of centrist and leftist parties (the Christian Demo- 
cratic, the Agrarian Labor, the Radical, and the FRAP) thereupon formed a 
parliamentary bloc in a maneuver to gain control of congressional leadership 
and to sponsor a threefold legislative program which sought, besides the 
revision of laws governing elections and administrative honesty, abolition of 
the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 
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The following special report was prepared by Assistant Editor of the 
HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Dr. John Thompson, who is spending a year in Chile. 


THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT ELECTION OF MARCH 23 


The 520,000 people residing in Chile's Third Congressional District con- 
stitute a political personality which some observers consider to be a cross- 
section of the nation. The District is the best known in Chile. It attracts 
outstanding candidates for office, and rarely do campaigns elsewhere match the 
expenditure of emotion and money that characterize its contests. Such a race 
reached a climax on March 23 with the election of the rightist Enrique Edwards 
Orrego (Liberal) to the Chamber of Deputies. The young business executive 
captured the seat vacated by the untimely death of Liberal deputy Fernando 
Rojas Wolf. Since this by-election occurred only six months before the presi- 
dential contest of September 4, and since the major candidates for chief 
executive supported particular candidates for deputy, the local race was 
viewed by many as a popularity poll of national significance. Some national 
campaign officials and contenders refused to ascribe any but local import to 
the election; however, the party organizations committed so much energy and 
money to the campaign that it was difficult to view the affair as anything but 
a presidential election preview, as so many of the issues debated were 
national in tone. Furthermore, post-election activities gave the impression 
that contenders for the presidency were adjusting to the strengths and weak- 
nesses revealed in the Third District. 


It is probable that no other congressional district in Chile contains 
such an occupationally varied, and demographically dissimilar, group of 
comunas* as Santiago's Third. Las Condes and Providencia are upper-class 
residential comunas to the east of the city's heart; Nufioa, also to the east, 
is largely a white-collar or professional residential area. San Miguel, to 
the south of the city center, is an industrial and laboring-class neighbor- 
hood. To the south and east of it and Nufioa lie La Cisterna (white collar), 
La Granja (laboring class and truck farmers), Pirque and La Florida (large 
farm units), and Puente Alto (laboring class). Although the comunas reflect 
various economic and social strata, the Third District has tended to favor 
right-of-center candidates. About 134,000 people are registered in the 
district. Of these, 82,139 voted on March 23. Such a level of participation 
is considered good, although a better response had been anticipated in view 
of the heat and caliber of the competition. 


Edwards Orrego (Liberal) and Eduardo Simidn Gallet (National Party) were, 
respectively, the right and center-to-right candidates. Both were new to 
professional politics. The former was backed by the United Conservative, 
Liberal, National Democrat, Democrat of Chile, and Republican Movement Parties; 
the same group supports Jorge Alessandri for the Presidency. Eduardo Simian 
was the hope of Eduardo Frei's Christian Democrats and the Agrarian-Labor, 
National, and Republican Parties. On the left, the Radical Party, tradition- 
ally anti-clerical, was represented by Juan Briones Villavicencio (Socialist 
Party faction). Other leftist groups, chiefly Socialist and Democratic party 
factions, were in support. Competing with this representative of Luis Bossay 
for the leftist vote was René Aravena Cordero (Democratic Party), backed by 
Salvador Allende and the Popular Front (Communist and Socialist Parties). 


* 
Roughly equivalent to a township in the United States. 
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Although an unknown in politics two months ago, Edwards' background and 
personal charm made him a good candidate for the right. The young bachelor 
(27) was active in law school politics as a Liberal in spite of his father, 
Lionel Edwards Atherton, having been a Radical deputy (1937-1949). The son 
gave up law school to enter the insurance business. In 1953 he became manager 
of the Asociacién de Industriales Metalurgicos, a position reached after he 
completed studies at Harvard University as recipient of the President Eisen- 
hower Fellowship for potential business leaders. In 1955 Edwards was a 
delegate to the New Orleans inter-American investment conference. He traveled 
in Europe both as a student and a businessman (1957). 


Simian was another blue-ribbon candidate, and the first to enter the 
race. The 42-year-old father of five enjoyed high regard as a petroleum en- 
gineer. He was popularly remembered as an outstanding professional soccer 
player at the University of Chile. Like Edwards, "El Pulpo" won a U.S. trip 
in 1941 because of his exceptional professional promise. He worked in the 
Louisiana oil fields and returned to Chile in time to become a pioneer in the 
national oil industry. He recently became manager of the Compajiia de 
Fosfatos. 


The political experience of Juan Briones, 54, began in the 1920's. He 
worked as streetcar motorman, longshoreman, stonecutter, miner, and union 
official, and in 1933 he helped found the Socialist Party. To many laboring- 
class people, Briones became a pariah in 1950, having been suspended by a 
union tribunal for alleged strikebreaking. Nevertheless, he became a Santiago 
councilman in 1953 and again in 1956. 


Like his father before him, René Aravena, 40, was a long-time member of 
the Democratic Party and a perennially successful councilman in San Miguel. 
The candidate interrupted school while young to work in a Santiago textile 
plant. He left because of differences with employers and foremen over union- 
izing labor. Aravena then took up the family trade as an independent butcher 
he found job security. 


For the last three or four months Third District residents, already well 
exposed to national campaigning, were subjected to the most intensive elec- 
tioneering that the Santiago area had known in some years. Rashes of posters 
and painted inscriptions erupted on walls, sidewalks, and tree trunks; fresh 
placards and banners were strung above the streets; and the press and radio 
transmitted a large volume of campaign advertising, letters, proclamations, 
and denunciations. The Simian and Edwards campaigns were particularly well 
publicized. 


A slight respite from the campaigning occurred on Saturday, March 22. 
Then, between eight and four o'clock on Sunday voters walked or drove to the 
polls. As a rule, the comuna high schools or administration buildings were 
the polling stations. Men and women voted separately in the wings or court- 
yards. Customarily voters entered the precinct singly, thereby avoiding any 
suggestion of cohecho or vote-buying. 


The flow of traffic about the precinct was controlled by carabineros 
(federal police); numerous police were stationed in pairs in the vicinity. 
Armed forces personnel occupied the precinct grounds, where they directed 
pedestrian traffic and circulated among the voters and party enthusiasts. 
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Occasionally arguments erupted in spite of their presence. A real stir oc- 
curred whenever the deputies or presidential candidates arrived to vote or to 
show their colors; at such times supporters applauded, while opponents ex- 
changed slogans and insults. 


Upon entering the precinct the voter sought his mesa. This mesa com- 
prised 1) the numbered registry book containing 200 names in which the voter 
was inscribed, and 2) the numbered table where the book was kept. Arriving 
at the appropriate table, the voter showed his identification carnet to 
citizen-inspectors who supervised the mesa voting procedure on behalf of the 
various parties. The registry book signed, the citizen received an official 
balloting envelope bearing the mesa president's and secretary's signatures 
and a validating stamp. He then entered a booth to select a small sheet of 
paper, the ballot, bearing the name of his choice for deputy. The ballot was 
folded in half and inserted into the envelope; any other creasing invalidated 
it. The sealed envelope was dropped into the glass-front box on the table; 
in the process the signed and stamped face had to be toward the inspectors' 
side of the table. This requirement reduces the incidence of fraudulent 
sobres brujos in the ballot box. 


The election produced some irregularities and violence, but Chileans re- 
garded the incidents as the usual more or less minor breaches which mark a 
relatively long history of honest and peaceful elections. While it is possible 
that the space devoted here to infractions is out of proportion to their sig- 
nificance, the recording of such events is essential to an understanding of 
the voting experience. 


Party militants employ two simple tricks to defraud voters of other 
parties. In the booth they may substitute misspelled ballots for the genuine 
slips which bear an opposition candidate's name. Such ballots are invalid. 
Sometimes all of the opponents' ballots, or the ballots of all but one con- 
tender, will be removed from the booth in an effort to channel votes. These 
practices are countered by the party organization which urges its partisans 
to get ballots from local headquarters or representatives. 


To visit party offices or representatives before and/or after voting may 
lead the opposition anti-vote-buying patrols to act. Suspicions are suffi- 
ciently well ingrained that the observers require little provocation. On the 
other hand, vote buyers are experienced enough to make detection difficult in 
public. 


The most common vote-buying technique begins with a fraudulent envelope. 
The envelope is easy to obtain; signatures and stamps may be forged, or they 
may be obtained with the assistance of one or both of the mesa officers. The 
fraudulent envelope is entrusted to a party stalwart who votes early. This 
individual casts his ballot in the fraudulent envelope and walks out of the 
precinct with the authentic envelope that was given to him as he registered. 
The authentic envelope is then filled with the desired ballot, sealed, and 
given to a carnero. This individual goes through the voting procedure with 
the envelope received from the party agent; when he returns from voting he 
exchanges the authentic envelope he obtained at the mesa for the four or five 
thousand pesos promised, four times a laborer's daily wage of about a dollar. 
Thus, a chain of guaranteed votes is obtained, with little or no risk if mesa 
officials are involved. Sometimes the chain is broken when the partisan of a 
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second candidate manages to gain the confidence of the agent acting on behalf 
of the first candidate. 


Vote selling, a diminishing practice, becomes especially tempting when 
economic conditions are pressing or when the voters feel that the issues are 
of secondary importance. Regarding the Third District election, there is no 
general agreement as to whether more or less selling occurred than at previous 
elections. In any case, contact with known hoodlums or agents, joining a 
group of party militants, or exchanging money or objects that might contain 
money (as match boxes) in public was apt to attract attention. At least once 
carneros awaited their assignment or pay from large-scale vote buyers in 
enclosed courtyards. So used, the waiting areas became encerronas. Tradition- 
ally the encerrona was a festive affair in which the rural people were wined, 
fed, and entertained before voting. 


The legal measures for controlling and punishing fraudulent practices 
are cumbersome and generally ineffective. Because of this, some parties 
organize and train squads of comandos who fly into action when cheating is 
detected. The Popular Front comandos were particularly active in San Miguel 
and La Cisterna. Christian Democrat comandos were more in evidence in 
Providencia and Nufioa. As a rule, the bully squads operated near the local 
offices of the opposition. Fists and feet were the common weapons, but black- 
jacks or clubs and a few tear gas bombs were employed in the defense of clean 
electoral processes. People who defend the role of the comandos maintain that 
they are the poor party's answer to the wealthy party; the intention may be 
good but, some people assert, the resulting violence discourages some honest 
voters from going to the polls. 


There is not much question that the above-mentioned irregularities oc- 
curred again. The various party headquarters charged the opposition with 
specific fraudulent acts; reporters obtained ample evidence too; and the 
police found compromising material in the possession of well-known adherents 
of the various parties. It should be noted that most of the detained were 
vote buyers or sellers who had been detected and soundly thrashed by comandos 
before being taken into custody. One had the impression that peace officers 


hesitated to intervene until after the denounced individuals were in need of 
first aid. . 


Final election returns revealed a vote of 29,051 for Edwards, 23,564 for 
Simia4n, 21,172 for Aravena, 8,359 for Briones, and some 674 nullified or blank 
votes. The results were variously interpreted by the contending groups and 
the more or less partisan press. However, Edwards was unquestionably the win- 
ner, and Briones the loser. The victor gained a far stronger vote than 
observers had anticipated; Briones' support fell considerably short of the 
15,000 votes the Radical leaders had expected. His modest showing contrasted 
sharply with the unexpected strength of the Popular Front's Aravena. His 
third was close behind Simidn's second. The latter's showing, while no dis- 
grace, proved a heavy blow to the hopes of Frei and the Christian Democrats. 


Projected to the national scene, the Third District returns indicated 
that Alessandri was the man to beat in September. His victory through Edwards 
in the Third District seemed the sweeter because he waged a less flamboyant 
campaign than did Frei and because his associates maintained a cautious "wait 
and see" approach to the outcome. The Christian Democrats, on the other hand, 
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were embarrassed by the results; they appear to have fostered the national 
plebiscite theme with the expectation of capitalizing upon Simidn's victory. 
To assure victory, their premium candidate for deputy was backed with a 
costly, maximum effort. Compared to the Popular Front gains, and with the 
advances made by the right, the Christian Democrat effort bore small results. 
Frei's response to the returns was to swing toward the left. Public ad- 
dresses and maneuvering in the Congress reflected the switch. He risked the 
possibility of losing some financial aid from the right, but seemed to feel 
that the gamble was worth the votes to be gained. 


Frei, a master politician and vote seeker, was still in the presidential 
race. However, he had to overcome the erosion of his right fringe support 
as a result of Alessandri's win and his own swing to the left. Voters of the 
right want a winner; Alessandri was in a good position to pick up Frei's 
fringe support along with the more important mass of undeclared center or 
right-leaning voters. It was too early to judge whether Frei could draw much 
support from the left. He occupied a difficult middle ground position in a 
country where voters tend to be right or left. 


Viewed in the national setting, the Aravena-Briones participation in the 
Third District race was to settle the question of whether Radicals or the 
Popular Front represented the left. Both groups, claiming to be truly repre- 
sentative of the left, stoutly refused to withdraw their presidential candi- 
dates for the sake of unity. Bossay and Allende gained their present strength 
through merit and hard work. Allende's backers did not want him to retire 
because they felt that the Popular Front has demonstrated mounting strength in 
recent local elections. They thoughtthat it was up to the Radicals to become 
the junior party in a fused organization. The Popular Front reminded the 
Radical following that their leaders had compromised with the right and that 
the party gained a reputation for mismanagement when last in office. The 
Radicals maintained that Third District returns were not indicative of 
national sentiment, pointing out that, in the general congressional elections 
in 1957, their party was last in the District but victorious in the country 
as a whole. Radical leadership was sensitive to the reputation ascribed to 
its national administration; a popular victory would ease the injury. Absorp- 
tion into the Popular Front would eliminate any chance of demonstrating that 
the party had measurable popular support. Besides, maintained the Radicals, 
their group had political seniority and the cohesion and experience needed to 
lead the left to victory. The unity of the party would probably be broken if 
Bossay did retire from the campaign. Should he join Allende's forces, he 
would lose the Radical right to Alessandri; to swing to Alessandri would be to 
lose the Radical left to the Popular Front. Party unity may require the 
Bossay stay in the race. 


Allende is the candidate within reach of beating Alessandri, but Bossay 
and Frei still represent large segments of polarized popular support. Every 
cluster of outside voters is going to be important. Minor candidate Antonio 
Zamorano, the "Cura of Catapilco," could become more than a maverick to be 
tolerated with benign smiles. His campaign material, similar to Allende's in 
content, could have built a following worth bargaining for. One careful 
Chilean observer who has followed the "Cura's" little-publicized campaign 
claims that he could deliver 40,000 votes. The "Cura" has a sounding board 
in Clarin, the Santiago tabloid owned by "Volpone," Dario Sainte Marie. The 
relationship with this powerful journalist of La Nacidén and behind-the-scenes 
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operator was not clear. Nevertheless, Chileans were willing to ascribe to 
"Volpone" the stratagem of exchanging the “Cura's" blessing for a personal 
safe-conduct through the anticipated Allende term. "Volpone" and/or the 
"Cura" represent issues which make their alliance with Frei or Alessandri 
unlikely. For the present, Bossay is too far from the presidency to be 
benefited by the "Cura's" aid. 


Summing up, the Third District election indicated that Alessandri and 
Allende were the men nearest the presidency now. Frei was very nearly in this 
class, but Bossay was considered to be a loser. All four are expected to re- 
main in the race. Frei's maneuvering would be worth watching. Neither an 
Alessandri nor Allende victory would do him any good. The austerity which 
Alessandri seemed to promise and the administrative chaos that could derive 
from a fractured Popular Front might find Chile ready for a savior from the 
center in the following presidential election. 


This report was prepared with the double objective of 1) giving the 
non-Chilean an idea of the Chilean citizen's role in the mechanics of voting, 
and 2) to reveal the impressions that Chileans have regarding the signifi- 
cance of the Third District election. The writer based his descriptive 
material on personal observation, on press and radio accounts, and on the 
experience of Chilean acquaintances. Interpretation is based on published 
comments of politicians, reporters, editors, and analysts and on conversations 
with Chileans of various political leanings. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


President-elect Arturo Frondizi maintained through March a pace which, 
if continued, augured well for energetic leadership during the next six years. 
Concentrating primarily on economic and financial problems Frondizi filled his 
days with conferences, and pored over the voluminous data made available to 
him by the various government departments. How to finance petroleum and 
electric power expansion was admittedly his center of interest. Both had po- 
litical overtones, since they confronted the President-elect with the alterna- 
tives of compromising his avowed nationalism by seeking foreign aid to provide 
quick expansion, or of gearing growth to the nation's obviously inadequate 
rate of capital development. He made no pronouncements, but admitted that 
after years of opposition to various governments, finding himself on the 
“other side" gave pause for reflection. 


Frondizi's nationalism provided grist for the mills of speculation. To 
counteract what his friends called a tendency to misinterpret or misconstrue 
his position, Frondizi insisted that he was nationalist in the sense that he 
placed the interests of Argentina above all else. The President-elect main- 
tained that foreign investments would not find a closed door; rather, they 
would be actively solicited in several fields where they could help the 
country. Speaking-of oil more specifically, he declared that the government 
petroleum monopoly would be continued, but that, as long as the basic princi- 
ple were not violated, development deals with foreign oil companies were 
entirely possible. Frondizi implied a lack of patience with theoretical talk 
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about foreign capital by insisting that he would not commit his government to 
vaguely defined plans. Instead he indicated that specific proposals by 
foreign groups would be judged on their merits, and that adequate guarantees 
against expropriation would be provided. 


A report that Frondizi planned virtually to exclude the private sector 
of the economy from the export-import field alarmed some U.S. business inter- 
ests. They envisioned a return to the economic intervention by the state 
that proved disastrous under Perén. Business Week feared that Frondizi's 
election would prove damaging to the business climate in Argentina because 
Perdén-type policies would anger the military, who were determined to eradicate 
Peronismo. The magazine foresaw grave political difficulties in such a situ- 
ation, and said that the elections should have been postponed. The influential 
business paper Barron's was also extremely skeptical that Argentina would 
become a safe, profitable investment area for U.S. capital. 


Some U.S. circles, however, seemed pleased by Frondizi's apparent desire 
to face the economic facts of life. The vice-chairman of the board of Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York, David Rockefeller, praised the President-elect 
after a private meeting with him in Buenos Aires. Rockefeller's bank is the 
U.S. correspondent for the Argentine Central Bank, and considerable importance 
was therefore attached to the apparent understanding between the two men. 


Frondizi's inauguration promised to be a gala affair. The heads of the 
American states were invited, and those who could not appear in person prom- 
ised to send special emissaries. Some countries which did not have embassies 
but legations in Buenos Aires temporarily raised their ministers to ambassa- 
dorial status. An audience of distinction was thus assured to witness the 
renewal of constitutional government in Argentina. Vice President Nixon was 
designated to head the U.S. delegation. Festivities were to begin April 28 
in the Casa Rosada, where Aramburu would present Frondizi to the delegations 
from abroad. The next day Aramburu, as head of the nation's armed forces, 
would honor Frondizi with a military review to be followed by a formal recep- 
tion at the Teatro Colén. On May 1 at 10 a.m., the new President would be 
sworn in before both houses of Congress, and at noon Aramburu would formally 
invest Frondizi with the power he was relinquishing. The new President would 
officiate at a formal reception for the foreign official visitors on May 2 at 
the presidential residence in suburban Olivos. 


According to some spokesmen, the invitation to American heads-of-state 
had more significance than mere formality. For over a year the provisional 
government had indicated a desire for a Presidents' meeting, and the inaugu- 
ration could provide the occasion. However, no plans for special meetings 
were formalized. Meanwhile, Frondizi proposed to visit some American Presi- 
dents personally. Plans for visits to Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile were pro- 
jected for early April. The expected visit to the United States was definitely 
postponed, and it was not certain if the President-elect would endeavor to 
visit still other Latin capitals. Frondizi implied that a U.S. visit at 
present was not opportune, and the consensus was that his visits to neighbor- 
ing republics would be for the purpose of harmonizing their policy toward the 
United States with that of Argentina. 


While it was not difficult to convince most people that Frondizi had 
emerged from the election uncompromised, the Peronistas held otherwise. 
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The so-called ''Peronista tactical command," composed of 58 die-hard followers 
of the ex-dictator, was determined to remind Frondizi constantly of his "debt." 
One of the "command's" spokesmen, Perdén's ex-Interior Minister Oscar Albrieu, 
maintained that the election proved that the working class wanted Perdn to 
return, and that the new government would have to acquiesce. Other Peronistas 
would not go so far, but charged that the elections were not valid because 
they were not represented. Pledging opposition, the Peronistas declared that 
they voted for Frondizi solely for "strategic" reasons since he was the least 
of all the evils. Time magazine suggested that the "strategic" backing of 
Frondizi was based on fear that a call for blank votes would have revealed a 
total far below the 2.2 million cast in the July 1957 constitutional assembly 
election. This would have emphasized the decline of Peronista influence, 
whereas the ambiguity of the actual situation made it easy for Peronistas to 
claim that their votes elected Frondizi. 


The magnitude of Frondizi's victory--control of Congress, provincial 
governorships and legislatures, as well as a majority of local governments-- 
favored his independence of action. He continued to maintain that he was 
elected by the nation and that he owed a debt only to the country as a whole. 
Incidentally, on March 17, the electoral college made quick work of officially 
naming Frondizi President-elect. The overwhelming vote had reduced that body's 
function to a mere formality. 


Opposition parties probably did not pose as great a problem for Frondizi 
as the possibility of rifts among his own Radicales Intransigentes (Unidn 
Civica Radical Intransigente). Ratil Damonte Taborda, editor of the group's 
weekly Resistencia Popular, was reportedly expelled from the party. The 
Radical chiefs, however, denied the action on March 28, and Damonte Taborda 
kept his post. It was revealed nevertheless that the party's judicial body had 
voted to oust the editor for Peronista leanings. 


Hopes were high that labor peace had been achieved, and that Argentina 
could present a tranquil facade to the foreign dignitaries attending the inaugu- 
ration. Banks were operating normally after nearly two months of paralysis. 

The strike had been costly to the business community because of inability to 
clear checks and maintain cash on hand. Export warehouses were clogged, and 
perishables rotted by the ton because of lack of funds to clear transactions. 
The seven-week-old strike of construction workers as well as the recurrent 
work-stoppages by railway employees were also settled for the time being. 


Relentless pressure by the provisional government rather than the solving 
of fundamental issues accounted for the termination of the strikes. Govern- 
ment mobilization orders deprived workers of legal rights, subjected them to 
army discipline and possible loss of jobs, and resulted in more than 5,000 
arrests. Before the final settlement was reached, some bank workers entered 
their institutions under the protection of armed soldiers. Exhorted by 
leaders to stay in the picket lines, many were heard to reply, "What can we 
do?" In spite of outward ruthlessness, however, the government bowed before 
union demands and compelled employers to grant immediate raises which, 
incidentally, opened the prospect of a wave of demands by other unions hoping 
to gain wage increases. Meanwhile, jailed workers were freed, and a great 


effort was made to reactivate the Confederacién General del Trabajo (CGT) 
(HAR, X: 488, 549). 
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The CGT congress, suspended in October 1957, was slated to reconvene on 
March 25, but a court injunction requested by two of the 62 unions under Peron- 
ista and Communist leadership forced cancellation. Legal grounds for the 
injunction were found in the fact that some unions were still under inter- 
vention, and therefore could not be freely represented in the congress. The 
government immediately ordered its lawyers to seek means of lifting the injunc- 
tion, but abandoned for the present its reactivation plans. Of Argentina's 
2.4 million organized workers, 1.7 million belonged to 32 democratically led 
unions, while 700,000 adhered to the 62 Peronista-Communist dominated organi- 
zations. Some observers predicted that the 62-union group would continue to 
impede CGT reactivation as long as they were under anti-democratic leadership. 
Spokesmen for the 32 democratic unions frankly boasted that they would control 
the CGT by sheer weight of numbers. The chasm appeared to be unbridgeable. 


After conferring with Frondizi, Industry and Commerce Minister Julio 
Cueto Ria issued a report on Argentina's petroleum situation that had a 
possible connection with the President-elect's recent tendency to veer from a 
strict "go it alone" position. Cueto Rua stated that the participation of 
foreign capital was essential to adequate oil development. The national oil 
monopoly, YPF (Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales) could not meet Argentina's 
growing fuel demands, and the cost of importing oil was draining Argentine 
finances. He warned of the need to decrease expenditures for oil imports and 
said that Argentina was bankrupting itself by doing nothing about its vast oil 
resources. He described a plan whereby YPF would let exploration and exploi- 
tation contracts to foreign companies. This would allow the entrance of 
foreign capital, personnel, and machinery; and yet the state monopoly would 
retain control of all operations. Frondizi was apparently interested in Cueto 
Rua's scheme, but its similarity to Ambassador Mauricio Yadarola's proposal 
(HAR, XI: p. 107), condemned earlier by the President-elect, suggested that 
he would have to be careful to avoid contradicting himself. 


The March decree which increased the autonomy of YPF might also be a 
step towards the relaxing of Argentine oil restrictions. It stated that YPF 
could negotiate work or service projects with private companies, including 
foreign ones, at its own discretion, and that governmental approval was not 
necessary until final agreements were to be made. Possibilities for future 
contracts for foreign participation in developing the oil could be enhanced by 
this decree. 


Plans for the rehabilitation of the railroads are also underway. Ac- 
cording to the Railway Administration, much of the present rolling stock 
needed replacing--especially steam locomotives and freight cars. Furthermore, 
it reported that only 10,320 miles of the 27,000 miles of permanent track were 
considered in good condition. To alleviate the faltering system, 371 diesel 
locomotives had already been contracted, and plans for procurement of more 
rolling stock had been devised. Notable among these transactions was a $30.9 
million contract under which the Italian Fiat Company would establish a | 
factory in Buenos Aires for the production of rolling stock. 


URUGUAY 
In the annual rotation of the presidency in the nine-man National 


Council, 54-year-old Carlos L. Fischer, former journalist, deputy, and Min- 
ister of Livestock and Agriculture, became the new President of Uruguay on 
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March 1. In a speech during the inaugural ceremonies, outgoing President Arturo 
Lezama alluded to the grave economic problems which beset the nation. "These 
difficulties," he said, "became acute to extremes perhaps never before reached 
in the nation's history, at least during this century." He also referred to 

the deep internal crises in both traditional parties (the Blancos and the Colo- 
rados) which could be overcome only through an agreement regarding possible 
constitutional reforms. The ex-President upheld his belief in the collegiate 
system, but pointed out the "obvious advantage of making one party responsible 
for national and local government and of suppressing bipartisan participation 

in the management of state monopolies and decentralized services." 


In a speech which followed, President Fischer indicated that he contem- 
plated making no changes in the form of government. He also alluded to the 
country's economic plight, but made several suggestions for remedying this 
situation. Both officials expressed confidence in the country's capacity to 
overcome its present difficulties. 


Senator Eduardo Haedo, minority Blanco Party member, helped spur Uru- 
guay's internal unrest when he made a Poujade-like suggestion that citizens 
refuse to pay their taxes in protest against the government's poor handling 
of the economic situation. The Blanco Party, which is chiefly rural, has been 
accusing the Batllista faction of the Colorado Party of favoring only urban 
interests and of being responsible for the crisis in wool production and sales. 
Should Senator Haedo's rural following obey him, the present difficulties of 
the Colorado government would become much more serious and could possibly lead 
to the abandonment of Uruguay's six-year-old collegiate system of government 
before the November 1958 elections for the National Council. 


A special interministerial commission was named to end one of the great- 
est drains upon the Uruguayan Government's revenue--the loss of export taxes 
because of the large amounts of wheat and wool exported illegally. The com- 
mission decided to assign a new military force to cover an area from Chuy to 
San Luis along the Uruguay-Brazil border. 


Ambassador Jefferson Patterson returned to Montevideo after consulta- 
tions in Washington. Patterson was alleged to have been adverse to the Colo- 
rado Party of Luis Batlle Berres. This attitude was attributed to hostility 
on the part of certain U.S. interests to Uruguayan socialism, which was re- 
garded as causing the failure of its economy. 


As a consequence of the closing of the meat-packing houses of Swift and 
Artigas (HAR, X: 618, 686), and Anglo of Fray Bentos (HAR, XI: 108), over 
6,000 workers were still unemployed in March. Because of the unhealthy effect 
upon associated industries, and in an effort to end one of the chief causes of 
the crisis, the National council unanimously resolved to submit to parliament 
a project authorizing the government to purchase these plants. October 31, 
1958 was set as the final date for concluding negotiations. According to the 
terms of the proposal, the National Council may in turn sell these plants to 
private interests. 


As the paralysis of the meat-packing industry extended to the waterfront 
and adversely affected the import business, the cost of living continued to 
rise. There was a $64 million deficit in foreign trade from January to Septem- 
ber of 1957 as compared to a $5 million deficit for the same period in 1956. 
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All reports from Uruguay indicated that this trend had not reversed itself. 
On March 31, the free peso hit an all-time low of 5.81 per dollar, as against 
5.68 a week before and 3.83 in March 1957. 


The Fifth Assembly of the Asociacién Interamericana de Radiodifusién 
(AIR) at Punta del Este and Montevideo was attended by some 130 delegates and 
representatives of 16 American nations. In addition to technical questions, 
special attention was paid to freedom of broadcasting, especially in countries 
restricting such liberty, the fundamental principles of which were later 
embodied in a "Declaration of Montevideo."' Countries whose policies were 
notoriously restrictive regarding freedom of broadcasting, it was resolved, 
would be subject to censure on the air waves of all other nations. The Para- 
guayan Government was condemned for the closing of Radio Stentor. A telegram 
was sent to the Cuban Government protesting the reimposition of censorship. 
Tribute was paid to Cuban broadcasting stations for their defense of their 
rights under law. Uruguay was lauded for its cooperation in the restoration 
of Argentine democracy, and Argentina was praised for returning broadcasting 
to private enterprise. Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu invited AIR 
representatives to visit Buenos Aires. 


PARAGUAY 


President Alfredo Stroessner summoned Asuncién's Vicar-General Monsignor 
Bartolomé Adorno when it was learned that Father Ramén Talavera, who had 
publicly denounced the government (HAR, XI: 108), had been given written 
permission to speak by his church superiors. The Vicar-General nevertheless 
refused to disavow Talavera, nor would he accept a proposal that a priest 
loyal to the government be given the opportunity to answer the denunciation. 
Aware of the fate of recent South American dictators who had opposed the 
Church, Stroessner let the matter drop. On March 23, however, Archbishop 
Anibal Mena Porta wrote a pastoral entitled "Statements of the Archbishop of 
Asuncién Concerning Certain Requirements of Christian Politics" which he 
ordered to be read during Sunday services "without any commentary whatsoever, 
in every church, chapel, and oratory in the archdiocese." The document re- 
ferred to the "moral and religious roots of the political crisis" and to the 
widespread dissatisfaction and misery in the nation. The government was 
criticized on several counts, including its failure to practice the kind of 
austerity and economy which it required of the people. Among the recommen- 
dations, was one for "greater representation...toward a real and progressive 
participation of the people in political life, and finally toward a healthy 
freedom for public opinion." The Archbishop also expressed the desire that 
religious education be restored in the schools. 


The pastoral ordered the faithful to refrain from violence and sedition. 
However, a general nationwide restlessness was evident. According to persons 
crossing the Parand River to Posadas, Argentina, from Encarnaciéy "serious 
incidents" had already occurred in the Paraguayan railroad town. On the night 
of March 10, informants said, Father Talavera again addressed some 2,000 
persons, calling upon his listeners to take up "the sacred task of fully 
achieving freedom and democracy in Paraguay."" Amid shots and flying stones 
and bottles, police quelled the ensuing riot. Twenty-five persons were ar- 
rested. Later, unknown figures riding in a jeep stoned a church while 
shouting their loyalty to the President of the Republic. 
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Because of censorship, it was not known for several weeks that El Orden 
of Asuncién had been closed early in February for criticizing the one-party 
elections which were about to take place. The editor, Félix Casares, was 
arrested and charged with being a Communist. Besides Casares, a score of 
others were arrested. They were subjected to forced labor 14 hours a day, 
and according to Argentine sources, they were seen on March 22,half-naked, 
pulling ox-carts loaded with rocks. They were held incommunicado. 


The Asuncién agency of the Buenos Aires newspaper La Prensa was forcibly 
entered by police on March 18, and the paper's representative Francisco 
Rufinelli and his son, Leonardo Rufinelli, were arrested. They were quickly 
released without any explanation or apology. La Prensa also announced that 
its editions of March 13, 16, and 21 had been confiscated, upon arrival, by 
Asuncidén police. The March 13 issue contained an article concerning the 
"serious incidents" in Encarnacién; that of March 16, an article about the 
closing of Radio Stentor as reported by the Fifth Assembly of the Asociacién 
Interamericana de Radiodifusién (see URUGUAY); and that of March 21, an 
article mentioning the arrest of 70 students in Asuncidén. Stroessner appar- 
ently continued to oppose Aramburu and to favor Perén. John William Cooke, 
considered as Perén's political heir, was reported to have arrived in Asuncidn 
from Miami on March 29. While relations with Argentina remained tense, 
cordiality toward Brazil was evident. President Stroessner received an in- 
vitation from President Juscelino Kubitschek to attend the May 3 dedication of 
the presidential palace and other buildings in Brasflia, the new Brazilian 
capital under construction. 


A stabilization program, suggested by the International Monetary Fund in 
1956, began to have a beneficial effect upon Paraguay's economy. The devalu- 
ation of the guarani and the elimination of multiple foreign exchange rates 
slowed down inflation and encouraged increased investments and foreign trade. 
Though exports dropped from $36.7 million in 1956 to $32.9 million in 1957, 
the results were better than expected considering that lumber shipments, one 
of Paraguay's chief exports, to Argentina were suspended. These shipments 
were expected to be resumed soon. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek and embattled Finance Minister José Alkmin 
remained unintimidated during March in the face of mounting criticism of their 
policy to maintain the price of coffee. Despite limited defense by some coffee 
planters, however, their costly plan of buying and storing over eight million 
bags of coffee was apparently proving a vain attempt to restore prices and 
exports in the coffee-glutted world market. In fact, their scheme was blamed 
by a mounting chorus in Congress and out for unnecessarily worsening Brazil's 
desperate financial pinch as much-needed imports of oil and machinery contin- 
ued for the industrial expansion necessary to compensate for the inevitable 
long-term decline of King Coffee--for over a century Brazil's chief economic 
prop. The coffee crisis naturally had major political repercussions, prom- 
ising to be the decisive issue in the October 3 elections to renew Congress 
and many state and local offices. Observers continued to fear that Brazil's 
strongman, War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott, might intervene in some manner 
before Alkmin resigns in June to run for governor of Minas Gerais. 
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There was still much talk of deepening economic crisis as Alkmin appar- 
ently attempted to play up to coffee planters and various rural and industrial 
groups in a bid for political support for his gubernatorial race in 1958 and 
for his presidential ambitions in 1960. His policies annoyed touchy political 
colonels and generals. Some 30 restless officers, many of nationalist lean- 
ings, conferred with General Odilio Denys, commander of the strategic First 
Army guarding the regime in Rio. Colonel José Alberto Bittencourt, director 
of the Department of Posts & Telegraphs--long a job reserved for a colonel-- 
and a leader of the potentially powerful Military Constitutionalist Movement, 
significantly was not punished for violating the ban on politicking. Bitten- 
court, whose brother, Colonel Alexine Bittencourt, holds a key post in Rio of 
secretary of the National Security Council, broadcast that the political 
parties are inadequate and that Brazil may be headed for a coup worse than 
those which triggered Vargas' suicide and Café Filho's fall. For days certain 
newspapers kept asking who would punish Bittencourt, but neither Kubitschek 
nor Lott dared stir up a military hornets' nest. Observers generally agreed 
that, if Kubitschek were to be overthrown by the Army because of the discon- 
tent with the drift of Brazil toward economic disaster, Lott was his only 
possible successor. No one wanted to push events in that direction, not even 
recently quiescent firebrand Deputy Carlos Lacerda, who left his opposition 
leadership post for a month's medical treatment in London. Lott was seen as 
the only possible Acting President or junta chief because of Army disillusion- 
ment with the main opposition party, the National Democratic Union(UDN), which 
made an opportunistic deal with the demagogic Mayor of Sao Paulo, Adhemar de 
Barros, in his bid to return to the gubernatorial palace where he amassed 
Brazil's biggest political fortune. Vis&o said, "The present government 
leaders are politically bankrupt", and a new coffee policy must ease the 
crisis or Kubitschek may fall. 


At month's end, some feared political repercussions from the imminent 
publication of Café Filho's memoirs criticizing officers involved in Vargas' 
suicide and the coup of November 1955, which saved Juscelino. Admiral Edmundo 
Amorim do Vale attacked both Kubitschek and Lott when interviewed by an oppo- 
sition Rio daily about the memoirs. Reportedly Lott wanted to avoid internal 
Army friction and to unite the Army around himself and Denys. However, he 
did not hesitate to instigate criminal court proceedings against an old foe, 
recently retired Admiral Carlos Penna Botto. That anti-Communist crusader had 
on Naval Day (December 3, 1957) accused Lott of ordering Army forts during the 
November 1955 coup to train their guns on naval vessels hostile to Kubitschek's 
inauguration in a manner unpleasantly reminiscent of the bloody Army-Navy civil 
war of 1893-94. 


The President's long annual message, read on March 15 to an unenthusiastic, 
almost rebellious, Congress, fell flat. It showed signs of mediocre ghost- 
writing, especially in its failure to come to grips effectively with the coffee 
problems and its tendency to rehash Juscelino's recent optimistic speeches 
boasting of achievements in public works and industrialization. Kubitschek 
called for congressional help in reducing the ever-greater federal deficit, 
estimated in the current fiscal year at a potential 45,000 million cruzeiros. 
With the dollar at over 100 during March, that amounted to around $425 mil- 
lion. The President promised measures to economize without the continued 
wholesale printing of money. Congress increasingly criticized the cost 
($100 million, requiring currency emissions totaling an estimated 11,000 mil- 
lion cruzeiros, 10% of the money in circulation) of the coffee support buying. 
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In the same way in which the recession reduced U.S. prestige in Brazil, 
the coffee and financial crisis cut Kubitschek's prestige and that of Alkmin 
considerably. Visdo saw the crisis being "contaminated by nationalism and 
extremism in debate as the present government support policy is sold to the 
people by the nationalists as a policy of national defense against American 
imperialism."' The relative decline of King Coffee in 50 years in Brazil has 
been from 75% of the world market to 48%. Former Finance Minister Eugénio 
Gudin branded current policy "criminal," although Gudin was being mentioned 
as a possible successor to Alkmin. So was the genius behind Governor J&anio 
Quadros' balanced budget in Sado Paulo, Finance Secretary Carlos A. Carvalho 
Pinto, until he yielded to Quadros' urging and announced his gubernatorial 
candidacy. 


Congressmen from Sdo Paulo and Parand (which promised in this coffee 
year ending June 30, with its possibly bumper crop of 23 million bags to pass 
up Sado Paulo for the first time thanks to richer soils) asked Alkmin to adopt 
measures to market the millions of bags of coffee piled up and in danger of 
mildewing in warehouses. S&o Paulo's Senator Lino de Matos warned of the 
deluge due soon from the new crop, fearing lest Brazil lose its place in the 
world coffee market as it lost its number-two export, rubber, in 1912. He 
urged rapid mechanization and diversification of agriculture to cushion the 
decline of coffee. The Brazilian Coffee Institute (IBC) announced that on 
March 1 there were 13 million bags stored, compared to 7 million a year 
earlier. Exports in January and February had totaled only 1.45 million bags, 
compared with 2.9 million in the same months in 1957. The IBC faced the 
prospect of having to buy and store another 4 million bags by June 30, being 
then stuck with a crippling carry-over of perhaps 13 million bags. Exports 
in March ran at only 22,000 bags a day, rising in the last 10 days to 45,000 
bags a day for a monthly total of 957,000 bags, 638,000 going to the United 
States. 


Alkmin apparently began late in March, while denying it, to cut prices 
and allow the customary under-invoicing or declaring of shipments to be all 
of low grades, wrote Visdo. This permits receiving under the table many 
dollars for sale on the free market at over 100, versus forced sale of all 
coffee dollars to the Bank of Brazil at only about 40. IBC connivance in 
this, late in March, was seen as a tacit admission of the defeat by Alkmin. 
He was asked by many Paulistas to raise the Bank of Brazil dollar (confis- 
cation" rate to 60. Anguish was voiced by Parand spokesmen over Alkmin's 
closing their port of Paranagud, where 2.5 million bags were stored and the 
ragged children of 3,000 unemployed port workers begged food. Major dailies 
charged "scandalous IBC favoritism" to certain brokers as the IBC bought 
coffee in the New York market to bolster prices. Major rural groups in Sado 
Paulo joined the outcry, but Alkmin was defended by the Santos Chamber of 
Commerce as coffee moved faster in March. 


Some journalists saw Juscelino and Alkmin guessing wrong on coffee since 
1957 and gambling on the future with the traditional attitude that "God is a 
Brazilian" and will bail Brazil out. It was felt in Santos that Brazil must 
depend less on God and more on realistically lowering prices and conferring 
again with Colombia, Guatemala, and other signatories of the 20% coffee with- 
holding accord of October. The government was scolded for paying numerous 
news media in Rio and S&o Paulo to propagandize about its coffee policy. 
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Others declared that simplification of Brazil's complicated exchange system 
would help coffee and all trade and investments. 


Alkmin kept claiming that the Brazilian economy was basically sound and 
that coffee exports would "normalize" if only unnamed speculators would re- 
frain from trying to depress prices and promote confusion. 0 Globo and 
Correio da Manh&d, along with some Sdo Paulo dailies, attacked Alkmin, demand- 
ing that he identify the speculators in Santos and New York. OQ Globo insinu- 
ated that Osvaldo Aranha's kin were involved in coffee scandals. Correio 
da Manha blasted Alkmin for at first denying IBC activity in New York, where 
the paper charged that favored broker Jorge Pacheco Chaves and others had 
dealt deviously for Alkmin with George V. Robbins, coffee executive of 
General Foods Corp. Later the opposition paper named Leite Barreira SA, and 
questioned the value of the October pact for Brazil. The Brazilian Rural 
Society said the pact benefited only Brazil's rivals, calling Alkmin's policy 
"suicidal." Realists dismissed Alkmin's reliance on promoting increased U.S. 
coffee consumption with a tiny advertising budget. 


The President reacted to the "unfair" denunciation of government coffee 
policy with his familiar device of pointing to economic progress. Biggest 
item was 1957's unprecedented $660 million of foreign investment in factor- 
ies and equipment. Thousands of new factories had been built since he took 
office. He could boast of such annual outputs now as 3.4 million tons of 
cement, 400,000 sewing machines--sufficient for a sizable export to Spanish 
America in 1958, 145,000 refrigerators, 100,000 television sets, 33,000 cars 
and trucks, and 27,000 washing machines. Kubitschek claimed that the gross 
national product rose over 4% annually in 1956-57, being the eighth largest 
rise in the world. Time observed that the simple, unindustrialized Brazil of 
1930 had easily muddled through the Great Depression, but that today's in- 
dustries on which the economy increasingly depends must somehow import huge 
quantities of fuel, equipment and capital or face disaster. Cutting imports, 
easy in 1930, is painful or fatal now. Brazil could burn low-grade coffee in 
1930, others noted, but to burn it today might injure Brazil's international 
credit. 


It was surmised that Juscelino's enthusiasm for inaugurating the big 
plant at Sdo Bernardo do Campo outside Sado Paulo which will make 27,000 gaso- 
line engines annually (Brazil's first) for Willys-Overland do Brasil S.A., a 
Kaiser subsidiary, and the important pharmaceutical plant at Campinas, Sado 
Paulo, was motivated largely by the opportunity to talk politics with Gover- 
nor Janio Quadros. The latter had been uneasy over federal financial and 
coffee policies, and had suggestions for successors to Alkmin in June and to 
Bank of Brazil president Sebastiado Paes de Almeida. The Labor Ministry was 
to go soon to S&o Paulo's Canuto Mendes de Almeida. Rio heard that Sado Paulo 
industrialist and congressman Hordcio Lafer declined the proferred post of 
Finance Minister because he hoped to run for governor against Adhemar. 
Quadros was seen shrewdly advancing his 1960 presidential aspirations. He 
could top Kubitschek by boasting that Sao Paulo had again balanced its budget, 
had a record $110 million in deposits in the State Bank, had 1,600 public 
works projects going strong - treble the rate under previous governors in- 
cluding Quadros' arch-rival Adhemar. In addition Quadros could brag of 
rebuilding state-owned railroads and paving 1,320 miles of roads. 


- - 


Also running for President was veteran Osvaldo Aranha, who at 64 knew it 
would be his last chance. Ambition led him to renounce his long U.S. friend- 
ship and to act as though his motto, like that of Vargas in 1950-54, was "No 
one excels me in nationalism."" Aranha was applauded by 1,000 at UDN head- 
quarters in Rio for urging trade and diplomatic relations with Red China and 
the USSR. In the presence of leftist-nationalist deputies like Bruzzi 
Mendonga and Josué de Castro (said to covet the Ministry of Agriculture after 
years of international prominence in the Food & Agriculture Organization), 
Aranha drew cheers on proclaiming that Brazil had become the world's number- 
six power, growing constantly in importance. Aranha declared for the popular 
election of Brazil's United Nations delegates. He declined an invitation to 
appear in April at a political affair in Philadelphia with Harry Truman. 
Columnist Drew Pearson said Aranha privately urged the Organization of 
American States to take the initiative in pressing Latin America to cut arms 
and resist U.S. attempts to keep its good neighbors over-armed for hemi- 
sphere defense. Correio da Manha early in March said Costa Rica's OAS 
proposal for arms cuts in Latin America was unpopular with the military but 
popular with public opinion. 


Brazil's legendary top Communist, Luis Carlos Prestes, was conditionally 
freed by Rio criminal court Judge Luis Monjardin Filho from a jail order 
which has kept the elusive comrade underground for a decade for signing a 
seditious manifesto in Imprensa Popular in 1947 after he was expelled from 
the Senate and a dozen Communist deputies were unseated. The move seemed 
logical in a land hopefully eyeing the Communist countries as buyers of coffee 
and as zooming industrial powers able to supply heavy equipment. Also freed 
for redoubled above-ground activity were some 16 top Communist leaders. They 
promptly published another manifesto in Imprensa Popular calling for 4 united 
nationalist front against the United States. All were ordered to report fort- 
nightly to Judge Monjardin, who later studied with Prestes and his lawyers the 
1947 manifesto inciting the toiling masses to violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Prestes claimed that he had not really meant to urge the violent over- 
throw of the government. His upcoming trial for sedition was not expected to 
prevent Prestes from running for Congress, perhaps in radicalized Sado Paulo, 
or from pressing for legalization of the Brazilian Communist Party (PCB). Its 
aid was eagerly sought by various of the dozen political parties. Few 
expected the badly squabbling PCB, discredited by postwar imperialism and 
brutality in Budapest, to be able to deliver on October 3 anything like the 
10% of the vote it won in 1945 when the USSR was Brazil's victorious ally. 
The March manifesto called for a united front to elect a nationalist Congress 
opposed to "U.S. imperialism" to the U.S. missile tracking station lease on 
Noronha Island, to the exchange privileges for foreign investors, and in favor 
of Soviet bloc trade and aid, and the nationalization of steel, power, and 
iron and manganese mining. 


Prestes calledapress conference to which 80 reporters and photographers 
came, although no workers bothered to gather outside to cheer the proletarian 
leader. Prestes amiably offered friendly collaboration to all political 
elements, including Plinio Salgado and his reformed 1938 fascists of the Party 
of Popular Representation. He excepted the "U.S. sellout" Old Wing of 
Kubitschek's Social Democratic Party (PSD) and the revisionist, anti-Stalinist 
comrades in Sado Paulo led by his old aide of the Prestes Column in the 1920's, 
Agildo Barata. Prestes even praised the policies of Kubitschek and Alkmin, 
seeking however to give the coffee policy the aura of a nationalist struggle 
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against Yankee trusts. He criticized Brasilia, Lacerda, the admission of 
Aserican Can Co., atomic tests, and Latin American dictators. Prestes was 
said by Vice President and Brazilian Labor Party (PTB) head Jodo Goulart to 
have interpreted the views of Brazilian Communists, "all of whom remain faith- 
ful to Vargas' ideals."' Goulart probably worried about the three-day congress 
in Rio of 1,000 government-controlled trade union delegates at the end of 
March who were to debate congressional bills on pay raises, social security, 
and strike rights, and who might be led by the PCB to try soon to create a 
general confederation of labor that would be Red-run and affiliated with 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano's Confederacidén de Trabajadores de América Latina 
(CTAL). Prestes implied that he might seek to return to the Senate with the 
PSD or PTB, which he termed the two best parties. Laborite Deputy Ivete 
Vargas, ambitious great-niece of Getilio, seemed intent on facilitating this 
in Sao Paulo by trying to form an alliance of laborites, socialists, national- 
ists and Communists to elect Prestes and a leftist governor. 


Prestes' widely publicized re-emergence made news. 0O Estado de Sado Paulo 
hoped for further strife in the Moscow-run PCB as the anti-Stalinist Paulista 
comrades seceded and as students and intellectuals deserted after the rape of 
Hungary. The National Security Council notified the social and political 
police in Rio and Sao Paulo to seize from newsstands and bookshops quantities 
of Communist literature smuggled from Montevideo. The court order freeing 
Prestes from arrest was protested by Joaquim Ferreira, secretary of Admiral 
Penna Botto's Brazilian Anti-Communist Crusade. Ferreira declared that Com- 
munist propaganda was increasing in the 40 PCB publications and elsewhere and 
that Brazil was in danger of taking "the catastrophic revolutionary road of 
Guatemala."' A Greek Orthodox bishop in South America charged that many of the 
nearly 5,000 postwar Russian immigrants in Brazil were trained Soviet agents. 
After Prestes saw reluctant UDN leaders and outgoing majority leader Deputy 
Tarcflio Vieira de Melo (running for Governor of Bahia), he said he planned 
talks with the leftist PSD Young Wing. This prompted Deputy Ultimo de Carvalho 
of the Young Wing in Minas Gerais, Brazil's most clerical state, to deny that 
his wing sheltered crypto-Communists. 


Brazil suffered increasingly from the U.S. recession and was being forced 
to reduce iron ore exports from the 1957 high of 3 million tons and to cut 
manganese output below 700,000 tons, laying off many men. As Kubitschek 
called urgently for agricultural diversification, many Brazilians warned of 
lessened U.S. and capitalist prestige. Some talked of seeking Soviet trade 
and aid because the Communist economy was growing rapidly, had no unemployment 
problem, and had just surpassed U.S. steel production, which was down to 
about 50% of capacity. Soviet overtures and propaganda were winning a widen- 
ing audience, reported Joseph Newman in the New York Herald Tribune. He 
feared that the recession "may prove more damaging than the immediate economic 
effect" as socialistic ideology may flower as in the 1930's, endangering the 
postwar trend toward private enterprise. . 


The Catholic hierarchy began preparing a major declaration on resurgent 
Communism. Meanwhile Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara felt it necessary to 
remind priests to refrain from political sermons and participation in partisan 
politics, giving their flocks sensible general political advice. His 
Eminence lamented Brazil's numerous splinter parties as weakening both the 
majority and minority moderate parties and encouraging dangerous deals and 
the election of demagogs and mediocrities. 
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Many regarded this as a reflection on the Kubitschek regime. Business 
Week noted desperate Brazilian overtures for a U.S. bailing out loan by pledg- 
ing $100 million of its vanishing reserves as a guarantee. The magazine 
observed that bankers and economists feel that Brazil needs not only loans but 
a financial housecleaning. Following Texas Representative Wright Patman's 
request in February for the facts on Export-Import and World Bank loans to 
Brazil, some U.S. officials reportedly wanted stricter advisory board super- 
vision of loans to Latin America, some 10% to 12% of which may soon default. 
Brazil heard of secret appeals to the International Monetary Fund mission 
which visited Rio at Alkmin's request to relax its rules and permit Brazil to 
draw on its remaining $75 million quota. Reportedly the Eximbank and World 
Bank will make Brazil a loan to save the economy only after it has exhausted 
all help from the IMF. In his Annual Message to Congress, Kubitschek, after 
reaffirming Brazil's zeal for the UN and OAS and the inter-American defense 
system, made a bid for U.S. aid, adding that he was studying "financial 
offers" totaling $649 million as "evidence of the confidence which Brazil 
inspires abroad." 


Presumably Kubitschek's "financial offers" included German, Italian, and 
Polish offers to sell oil drilling equipment on easy terms to the 14 Brazil- 
ian groups which win concessions in Bolivia. Poland likewise proposed to 
trade $17 million worth of rails and railroad equipment for Itabira iron ore. 
A Czech mission was due in June with $10 million in machinery to barter. 


Other international news was the visit of Foreign Minister José Carlos 
de Macedo Soares to Lima and Quito to arrange for Peruvian and Ecuadorean 
representatives to meet in Rio in April for another effort to resolve the 
bitter border dispute which Brazil has led in arbitrating since the Rio Con- 
ference of January 1942. Macedo Soares in Quito signed accords strengthening 
Ecuadorean-Brazilian ties. Then the aging diplomat at month's end flew to La 
Paz to see President Herndn Siles Zuazo and to sign 30 accords, 22 being 
economic, which promised to end all important problems. However, there was 
bad blood between their nationals in the Guajard Mirim area on the border 
River Mamoré after a Brazilian killed a Bolivian officer whose men then kid- 
napped the family of the Brazilian. In La Paz, the diplomat, remembered for 
his role in ending the Chaco War in the 1930's, was cheered as he inaugurated 
the Instituto Boliviano-Brasilefio de Cultura. Macedo Soares on returning to 
Rio was hailed for what was described as the most comprehensive bilateral 
accords in Latin American history. 


Grim news reached Rio all month concerning the worsening drought in the 
interior of the overpopulated, poverty-stricken Northeast (Nordeste). Relief 
shipments from the more prosperous South and Sdo Paulo, when not hampered by 
red tape, proved inadequate in many interior towns and in Fortaleza, capital 
of Ceara. Thousands of ragged, starving refugees seized food. Rains re- 
ported in parts of the traditional drought zone at month's end were insuffi- 
cient to halt the exodus southward of thousands of the more energetic young 
couples with their numerous children seeking relief in Rio or jobs in Sado 
Paulo city or in its rural zones. The refugees, generally of the tough, 
ignorant, Indian-white mixed breed of the sertées or Nordeste backlands, rode 
southward like Brazilian "Oakies" jammed on board seats in hot, dusty, canvas- 
topped trucks. Some found construction jobs in Brasilia. Kubitschek was 
charged with failing to carry out 1956 promises to prepare the Nordeste for 
its next drought. Lott denounced those profiteering or grafting on relief 
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supplies. Transport and Works Minister Lucio Meira flew to the scene. Oppo - 
sitionists accused outgoing Labor Minister Parsifal Barroso of using relief 
funds to run for Governor of Ceara. An estimated 100,000 were on relief jobs 
and 400,000 were being fed at month's end, figures expected to double unless 
rains fall. 


The Rockefeller Brothers joined veteran ore and railroad tycoon Cyrus 
Eaton of Cleveland in paying $14 million for a 51% interest in the Mineragdo 
Geral do Brasil S.A. from the industry-rich Jafet family of Sado Paulo in the 
Paraopeba Valley of Minas Gerais. Brazil studied proposals from a Brazilian 
syndicate and the Ferrostaal-Dreyfus group for an iron ore railroad between 
Itabirito (where in February George M. Humphrey's syndicate bought a vast ore 
property) and Andrelandia on the bankrupt, low-capacity narrow-gauge line to 
the port of Angra dos Reis just west of Rio. The Brazilians bid 5,300 mil- 
lion cruzeiros for a 45-year concession, agreeing to erect a coking plant and 
steel mill in the power-rich Paraopeba Valley within 15 years. Brazil offered 
ore exporters bigger bonuses and exchange favors and $15 a ton to amortize 
original investments. 


Nelson Rockefeller's International Basic Economy Corp. (IBEC) joined 
Tenco Inc. (formed about 1956 by 10 U.S. soluble coffeecompanies to operate 
in Mexico and El Salvador) in organizing a soluble coffee enterprise in 
Brazil. IBEC's long-time expert on coffee in Brazil, Berent Friele, urged 
Brazilians to take stock. 


Brazil must strive to improve its ports and state steamship lines to save 
over $200 million a year paid to foreign lines to carry coffee abroad and 
machinery and oil on their return, Jornal do Commercio wrote. It urged re- 
ducing overstaffed shipping offices and the absurd competition of costly 
trucking of goods from Rio north and from Sado Paulo south. 


As the school year began with record crowding, Visdo accused all govern- 
ment units of neglecting a basic socioeconomic need. The education system was 
branded "bad and expensive," and reaching only half the children. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 


Mark Van Doren. DON QUIXOTE'S PROFESSION. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1958. Pp. 99. $2.50. 


Ever since the romantic period, the legend has been spread abroad that 
Don Quixote is a great work of art which brings us a transcendental interpre- 
tation of the nature of reality. Fortunately critics are recovering their 
senses, and already the more intelligent Hispanists are saying that Don Quixote 
is far from being the greatest work of Spanish literature, that it is badly 
constructed and badly thought out, and that Cervantes really did not know what 
he was doing. In this monograph consisting of three lectures given at Emory 
University in 1956, Professor Van Doren carries on the academic tradition of 
naive adulation of Cervantes. Don Quixote's Profession adds nothing to our 
knowledge or understanding of Cervantes, and reveals the lack of intellectual 
acumen characteristic of much so-called humanistic thought. 
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Harry Stark. MODERN LATIN AMERICA. Coral Gables, Florida. University of 
Miami Press. 1957. Pp. 321. Cloth $3.00, paper $2.50. 


This interesting photolithed book by a member of the Economics Department 
of the University of Miami is Number 2 in that university's Publications in 
Economics. The first section deals generally with "Latin America Today," and 
includes a long chapter on Communism in Latin America. Part II, “Latin Ameri- 
can Economy," has among others a long chapter on labor and social security. 
Part III consists of eight country studies: Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay, Guatemala, and Venezuela. Part IV, "Latin America 
Tomorrow,'' is a thoughtful analysis of the destiny of the Western Hemisphere. 


Harold Eugene Davis. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA. New York. 
Ronald Press. 1958. Pp. 539. $6.50. 


Professor Davis of the American University planned this symposium as a 
college text for courses in Latin American government and politics. The 
authors, mostly political scientists, have attempted to show the dynamics of 
Latin American politics in terms of the society of the area. They have tried 
to study trends common to all of Latin America, and have therefore paid little 
attention to the development of the individual countries. The work is divided 
into three parts, "The Dynamics of Politics and Power," "The Structure and 
Functions of Political Power," and "Expansion of Government." Part I concerns 
itself with Latin American society, Part II with governmental organization, 
and Part III with the role of governments in society. The contributors to the 
volume are all well known: Robert J. Alexander, George I. Blanksten, Frank R. 
Brandenburg, Asher N. Christensen, Helen L. Clagett, Harold E. Davis, Beryl 
Frank, Laurin L. Henry, Carlos Mouchet, Virgil Salera and Robert E. Scott. 

The value of this work is unquestionable, although it sometimes becomes a 
little confusing to discuss twenty governments at once. In general, this work 


is carefully prepared. There are very few misprints such as Orbus for Orbis, 
p. 429. 


Charles W. Arnade. THE EMERGENCE OF THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. Gainesville. 
University of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. 269. $6.50. 


Once more the University of Florida Press has made a valuable contri- 
bution to Latin American Studies. The author is Assistant Professor of 
History at Florida State University. Born in Germany, he received part of his 
education in Bolivia. He obtained his A.B. and his M.A. at the University of 
Michigan, while the University of Florida awarded him the Ph.D., his disser- 
tation on The Creation of the Republic of Bolivia providing the basis for the 
monograph here reviewed. This well-documented study is a welcome addition to 
the history of Bolivia, to the story of the independence movement in Spanish 
America, and to the literature about Bolivar. It also gives us an idea of 


the importance in the Spanish American empire of the city with the four names: 
Charcas, Chuquisaca, La Plata, and Sucre. 


Manuel Rodriguez. RUM AND ROOSTERS. New York. Crowell. 1957. Pp. 246. 
$3.50. 


This chatty account by a Spaniard married to an American newspaperwoman 
tells of life in the Cuban village of Cojimar, just east of Havana, the set- 
ting, incidentally, for Hemingway's Old Man of the Sea. It makes good reading, 


and confirms Jorge Maifiach's theory that the keynote to Cuban life is el choteo. 
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However, when one views the tragedy of Cuba today, it seems that this theory 
is about as wrong as the French proverb: Les Portugais sont toujours gais. 


is usual in costumbrismo and in many contemporary community studies. The 
writer has failed to probe into the deeper preoccupations of Cubans, but he 
did not set out to do that. 


Alfred Metraux. DIE OSTERINSEL. Stuttgart. Kohlhammer. 1957. Pp. 219, 
36 plates. 


This work appeared originally in French; the English translation was 
reviewed earlier in this journal. This German translation by Maria Julia 
Kutscher and Gerd Kutscher is well done, and the physical presentation of the 
volume is excellent. The photographs are most effective; anyone who can look 
at the pictures of the ruins of Vinapu and not see the close relationship 
with Macchu-Pichu and Cuzco is clearly closing his eyes to the evidence. 


S. G. P. Ward. WELLINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS. Oxford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. 219. $4.80. 


Wellington's campaign in the Iberian Peninsula against the forces of 
Napoleon was colorful and dramatic. It has inspired not only some excellent 
historical writing, but also the novels of Galdéds in the first series of the 
"Episodios nacionales,"' as well as more recent fiction such as The Pride and 
the Passion. The monograph by S. G. P. Ward is not of this kind. It isa 
factual administrative study, as is indicated in the subtitle: "A Study of 
the Administrative Problems in the Peninsula, 1809--1814."" It may well be 
that we have devoted too much attention to the drama of war and not enough to 
the logistics. We may compliment this work by saying that the rights to it 
will certainly not be bought by Hollywood. 


J. Rubén Romero. OBRAS COMPLETAS. Mexico. Oasis. 1957. Pp. 837. No price 
given. 


In his prologue, Antonio Castro Leal rightly describes José Rubén Romero 
as "uno de los escritores m4s populares y simpdticos del México de nuestro 
tiempo."' Castro Leal describes his life, from his birth in 1890 in the 
village of Cotija de la Paz (Michoacan); through his early years which sound 
like a picaresque novel; then his career as a charmingly unstuffy diplomat: 
consul general in Barcelona, and ambassador first to Brazil, then to Cuba; 
and finally his untimely death in 1952. Over a half of the book consists of 
novels such as the popular Vida inttil de Pito Pérez, then comes a long 
section of poetry, and finally there are the essays and speeches. This 
volume should have a wide appeal. It is put out by one of the many new pub- 
lishing houses in Mexico City which are often so hard to locate. The address 
of Ediciones Oasis, S.A. is Avenida Judrez 14-411, Mexico, D.F. The book is 
distributed by Editorial Labor Mexicana. 


Likewise, Elliot Paul's The Last Time I Saw Paris has the superficiality which © 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


June 23 -- August 16 


The Hispanic American Studies summer institute offers a variety of courses 
concentrating on contemporary developments in the Spanish and Portuguese speak- 
ing countries. Among the groups for whom these courses should have special 
appeal are high school teachers, since they are expected to introduce signifi- 
cant modern content into their classes. Moreover, Hispanic American Studies 
offers abundant opportunities to hear and speak Spanish and Portuguese. In 
addition to regular courses given in Spanish, distinguished visitors from Latin 
America address the group at frequent intervals in Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Stanford program of Hispanic American Studies was set up in cooperation with 
the School of Education. Students are limited to 16 units for the 8-week sum- 
mer session. The thesis, for which 9 units credit is given, may also be done 
on independent study during the school year. It is thus possible to obtain an 
A.M. in Hispanic American Studies by attending two summer sessions and regis- 
tering for directed study during the academic year. Hispanic American Studies 
also cooperates in the 4 1/2-week workshop offered by the Department of Ger- 
manic and Romanic Languages, and will recognize the credit thus obtained toward 
the 45 units necessary for the A.M. degree in Hispanic American Studies. The 
Hispanic American Studies summer courses vary in content from year to year and 
may be repeated for credit. 


There are three basic courses covering the civilization and present state 
of Latin America. They are: 


HAS143. Modern Middle America (in English), Hilton and Shirley, 2 units, TTh 8 
HAS145. Modern Spanish South America (in Spanish), Alfonso Espinosa, 3 units, 
MWF 9 
HAS147. Modern Brazil (in English), Gauld and Taylor, 2 units, TTh 9 
HAS248. Hispanic World Affairs Seminar, Hilton and Hispanic American Report 
staff, 3-5 units, TTh 10 
This seminar is the core of the Hispanic American Studies program, and is 
required of graduate majors. It prepares the Hispanic American Report, a 
monthly analysis of developments in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. The 
faculty members teaching in the above courses will participate also in HAS248, 
and students in the separate courses will normally be expected to do so as the 
dhr part of their work. Special permission will be given to students to do 
extra outside work instead if they have a conflict in schedule or do not know 
Spanish. 
Courses in Portuguese language are listed under the Department of Ger- 
manic and Romanic Languages. 


For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—S Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old aod welleasblisbed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compaxed with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Sp or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American program Strives to bridge 
dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

ose A. an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 

geographical on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 

Every program must have a focus, de on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a antl 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a Be cli for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the an ted American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has develo cial interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ce of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin Arnerica, our relations with that School 
ve been close and cordial. 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Spanish American Literature .... 6 uni 
History: te Pend (tier 17, ad ain Ani inc (ir 


units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so pave Rang 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies fulfill satisfactoril following requirements: 


A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

The student's ‘will the language, civillantioa, geography, istory, and political affairs of mod- 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


rege candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 


LA 
2. 
3. 
4. 


> 


_ . Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl111, 112, 113) 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) ....... units 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary.. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 
To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


ake | 


Tote | | 


ice 


PSc 


ICICIC. 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 
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TLL Ly: 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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